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THE MAN WITH THE HEN. 


Tell me not in broken measures 
Modern farming does not pay, 

For a farm produces chickens, 
And the hens—-do they not lay? 


Eggs are high and going higher, 
And the price is soaring fast; 
Every time we get to market, 
It is higher than the last. 


Not a coop but that produces 
Every day an egg or two; 

So the farmer gains his hundreds, 
Even though his hens be few, 


Every egg is very precious, 
And the hens are held in awe; 
When the farmer hears one cackle 
He gives out a loud “Haw, haw!”’ 


In the broad and busy farm-yard 
Struts a rooster now and then, 
But the shrewd, progressive farmer 

Has eyes only for the hen. 


Trust no rooster, howe’er showy 
Be the feathers in his tail; 

Pay attention to the biddies 
And your wealth will never fail. 


Lives of farmers all remind us 
We may roll in wealth some day, 
If we hustle to the market 
With the eggs our pullets lay. 
—Exchange. 





The growing of more live stock cannot begin 
too soon. They give farm work diversity, and 
also supply that much-needed manure to make 
the soil richer. 


| 
| 
| THE POULTRY BUSINESS AN 
THE SOUTH. 


There is a great opportunity for a large 
The five States of Vir- 
and South Carolina 
Georgia combined do not raise as much poultry as any one 


thoroughbred poultry im the South. 
ginia, Maryland, North Carolina 





INFANT INDUSTRY 








Which Hind of Hens are You Raising? 


| ONE OF THESE HENS (PURE-BRED) LAID 251 EGGS HER FIRST YEAR—THE OTHER 
HEN (SCRUB) REQUIRED AS MUCH FOOD AND CARE BUT LAID ONLY 8 EGGS. 


HIS hen was bred from a strain of well-known layers 4, 
at the Maine Experiment Station, and made the 
world’s greatest record of 251 eggs in her first year. 

Many of her mates went over the 200-a-year mark. It is 
easy to make money with a strain of fowls selected and 
bred for large production; but the selection and breeding 
must be done. 


HES hen was dred at thé'SaHé@ place from a strain of 
fowls deticient in laying power, and it is not surpris- 
ing to learn that she succeeded in laying only eight 

eggs in her first year. Her consumption of food was as 
great and she was given the same care as was given the 
other. But selection and breeding was in the wrong di- 
rection, 





YOUR TIMBER IS VALUABLE—DO NOT 
WASTE IT. 


A contract which the Atchison, Topeka and 
Sante Fe Railroad has made for ties from Hawaii 
calls for cutting and delivering at San Francisco 
500,000 ties each year for five years, and for 500 
sets of switch ties each year for the same period. 
The ties are to be of what is called ohia wood, 
which is being thrown on the market at this time 
to make room for sugar cane plantations in the 
islands. 

In spite of many reports that there is going to 
be a timber famine, saw and fuel timber con- 
tinues to be wasted in a deplorable way in about 
every part of the country where there is any to 
waste. The purchase by the Atchison, Topeka 
and Santa Fe Railroad of ties in the Hawaiian 
Islands ought to convince timber destroyers in the 
States that wood is already getting scarce. Oth- 
erwise, why would a great railway system send 
into the Pacific Ocean over 2,000 miles for ties? 
If the railroad can afford to send that far for ties, 
is it likely that tie timber in the States will fail 
to find a market as soon as it can be got to a 
stream or railway that will carry it where it is to 
be used? 


IN WHY 


increase of 


and 


of the single States of Missouri, Ohio, New York, or Illinois. = 


The total value of the poultry and eggs in .the five Southern 
States named was $25,988,251.30 for 1905, 
whole South $27,414,191.30.—H. A. Sager, Fairfax Co., Va. 


and for the 





of. 





SHOULDN'T THE 


Exposing a hen too much uses up 
a lot of food to keep her in health, 
that ought to be used to make eggs/ and then may be so delicate that the 


AFRICAN COTTON COMPETITION. 

Frank Carpenter, globe trotter newspaper cor- 
respondent, writes about the claim of British of- 
ficials, that Africa will compete with our own 
Cotton Belt in producing cotton. Mr. Carpenter 
says that the total amount of cotton now raised 
in Egypt and the Soudan is only a few million 
pounds and only about 4,000 bales were exported 
last year. He says there are vast areas of good 
cotton land in the Soudan, but that the land 
would have to be irrigated; but that it takes capi- 
tal to establish irrigation works and that Egypt 
is strongly opposed to any further diversion of 
water from the Nile. The lower country needs 
more water than the river brings now. Progress 
in the cultivation of cotton is made, but it is slow, 
and modern methods are adopted in but few 
places. From Mr. Carpenter’s statement it would 
seem that the day may come when Africa will 
compete with our Cotton Belt in producing the 
staple, but is not likely to do so before the world’s 
demand is greatly increased. 





Reading agricultural papers not suited to your 
section may do you ten times as much harm as 
good, and ultimately disgust you with all agricul- 
tural papers. 


SOUTH RAISE ITS OWN EGG 
SUPPLY? 


Two-thirds of the cold-storage eggs are sold South of the | 
Mason and Dixon line. | 
to supply the eggs yourselves.—Uncle Jo, page 4. | 

| 


Why? Because you won’t half try 


Hot-house fowls come very near 
needing a wet nurse to care for them, 


nurse will have to call in a doctor. 
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HOW TO LESSEN YOUR WINTER TROUBLES 
WITH POULTRY. 


Dampness in the poultry house is one trouble 
that must be especially guarded against during 
winter. The curtain front, or open front, house 
is good in this respect, since the free circulation 
of air carries moistures out of the house. Of 
course, it is supposed that the house will be so 
built that rain cannot beat in. If rain can beat 
in, the house will be damp in wet weather, the 
very time that a dry house would be worth most. 

& 

Another thing that is taken for granted is that 
good drainage exists about the house. If drain- 
age is lacking, the house cannot be kept dry, as 
water will soak in around the bottom edges of 
the building. If one will take the trouble to fill 
in the floor of the house with earth till eight 
inches higher than the ground level outside, wa- 
ter cannot easily soak into the house with only 
moderately good drainage outside. If gravel is 
on the bottom of the house water cannot soak up 
through it higher than the water level outside. 
Finer earth can be thrown on the gravel, to make 
a good smooth surface. When raising the floor 
by filling in, be sure that all manure is first dug 
out. By both drawing moisture and by rotting, 
it defiles the air. Replace it with clean earth. 


Drinking vessels should be arranged so that 
water will not be scattered from them all over 
the house, to make the air damp and uncomfort- 
able for the birds. While on the subject of 
drinking vessels, it might be noted that they need 
scalding and thorough washing occasionally, even 
in winter. When fowls can step in them, it is of- 
ten done and the water is then no longer whole- 
some for drinking. : 

& 

Damp quarters will give fowls rheumatism. It 
will do that for even water fowl. A hen that is 
in pain is no more in condition to do her work of 
laying eggs than is a man in condition to do his 
work if he is in pain with rheumatism. Comfort 
for layers is profit for their owner, cannot be re- 
peated too often. It is the hen that moves about 
full of good feeling and health, that is the heavy 
layer. If she is in good condition all winter, she 
will also lay eggs that will hatch better a little 
later and make strong, quick-growing chicks. If 
the house is damp and she escapes the rheuma- 
tism, she will still be uncomfortable while in the 
house. If a man will sit down in a damp cellar 
awhile, he will note "how uncomfortable fowls 
must be when in a damp house. This matter of 
comfort for poultry is not mere financial senti- 
ment, but hard horse sense, increasing the reve- 
nue. 





TERMS USED BY POULTRYMEN. 


Every now and then it is apparent that the 
common designations of poultry to indicate dif- 
ferent ages are not generally understood. The 
old term of rooster is purely American; and if 
heard by an Englishman, he might think the talk- 
er was speaking Latin. While American English 
is ordinarily good enough for Americans, it does 
pot show the age of the bird to an American even 
when one speaks of a rooster. The show-room 
people, the raisers of fancy fowls, first got to us- 
ing the term that is used in England for a roos- 
ter—that is, cock—to show the bird is more than 
a year old; While cockerel was used to designate 
a rooster not over a year old. These terms were 
not long in coming into rather general use in 
America even outside of the show-room and 
among those who make no effort to raise fancy 
birds. 





& 

Likewise, hen was used for a female over one 
year old. These are very convenient terms to use 
when one wishes to advertise chickens, since when 
one reads of cock or cockerel, or hen or pullet, or 
hears another speak either of the words, there is 
no doubt as to either the sex, or as far as the 
first year is concerned, as to the age of the bird. 

& 

Words rarely come into general use unless they 
fill a need that others do not fill; and this is par- 
ticularly true of these four poultry terms. That 
they are not generally understood, is clear from 
the fact that the writer has explained the mean- 
ing of one or another of them at the request of 
no less than a dozen inquirers within the last 
year. It is not to be supposed that the names of 
hen and rooster will go out of vogue except when 
used with the meaning they have long had in the 
minds of most persons; but, none the less, the 
four other terms serve a good purpose, and one 
should not avoid their use from fear that he is 


HAVE COMFORTABLE PERCHES FOR YOUR 
HENS. 


While the hen gets off her roost at an early 
hour in the morning, she also goes back to roost 
at an early hour in the evening. On the whole, 
she spends a good part of her life on the roost; 
and the more comfort she gets out of this com- 
paratively large roosting part of her life, the bet- 
ter will she feel when she is off the roost. 
& 

Since mites breed so much faster on roosts that 
are rough, it is economy to get planed lumber 
and round off the corners for at least half an inch 
from the edge. Many good poultrymen claim that 
fewer birds will suffer from eorns in the bottom 
of their feet if_the scantling is turned over, so 
that the widest side of the two by four is up. 
Still more claim that a wide roost like this will 
tend to avoid crooked breast-bones, frequently 
caused by the yielding breast-bones of young 
birds resting on a sharp perch. If one does not 
feel like buying two by fours, he can get poles 
out of the woods and peel them, so that they will 
be too smooth for mites to find many good breed- 
ing places on them. These poles may be from 
two to four inches through. 


& 
The arrangement of the roosts also largely in- 
fluences the comfort of the birds. We not infre- 
quently see them placed so that the one in front 
is lower than the others, while those farther back 
are each higher than the one just in front of it. 
It seems that our domestic fowls that are given 
to roosting on perches, in spite of all the changes 
they have undergone, have not lost their desire 
to get so high from the ground that enemies of 
the four-footed kind cannot jump up and grab 
them off the perch; and they all want to be on the 
top perch. If all the perches are not on the same 
level, the whole flock will want to be at the top. 
Those that go to roost first get on the top perch, 
and succeeding ones try to crowd themselves up 
with them, maybe fly on their backs. A strug- 
gle takes place that should be avoided. Have 
your perches on a level, or have enough top 
perches for all the flock. 

& 
The perches should not be near doors or any 
other openings that would cause drafts to strike 
the fowls. It is also a bad idea to have a perch 
very close to the side of a building, since in cold 
weather the cold wall makes a bird colder on one 
side than on the other. Uneven heating or cool- 
ing of the body is always detrimental. Mere 
coldness in dry quarters is not very serious, if it 
is equally cold in all directions; but coldness in 
one spot breeds trouble as fast as a rough perch 
will breed mites. 

& 

Perches high from the ground are undesirable. 
When the hen tries to fly down from a high perch 
in a house, the walls of the building do not let 
her fly out far enough to let herself down lightly, 
and she must jump down. Experienced poultry- 
men say this bruises the bottom of her feet and 
tends to develop corns there, or may break the 
shell of an unlaid egg, a mishap that may prove 
very serious, possibly causing the death of the 
hen without anybody suspecting what the trouble 
is. Three and a half feet ig not a bad height for 
perches in a building. If the building is small, 
reduce the height. If it is felt that low perches 
will make it inconvenient to clean out the build- 
ing, arrange them so that they can be pushed out 
of the way. 





SHADE FOR POULTRY. 


Poultry suffer greatly if they do not have plenty 
of good shade to shield them from the rays of the 
sun. The poultry quarters are too close and of- 
ten too filthy to be cool and comfortable on hot 
summer days. Let the birds have good shade 
where the air will be pure and where breezes will 
play freely. Fruit bushes or fruit trees will an- 
swer the purpose well, and the birds will help 
the trees by fertilizing them and by destroying 
many harmful insects. 

& 

This subject is brought up at this time, be- 
cause trees or bushes can be set out to advantage 
now and will give some shade by the time the 
poultry must have it. Bushes that branch out 
near the ground will do even more for poultry. 
They will largely keep hawks from pouncing down 
on their victims. Hawks do not like to dive into 
secluded spots after anything, and the poultry 
resting under the low branches will be safe from 
hawks. No combination is better than poultry 
and fruit trees or bushes—any bush larger than 


A VARIETY OF TIMELY POULTRY NOTES. 
Chicks well hatched are half raised. 


Breeders not in good health will not give eggs 
that will hatch vigorous chicks. 

Feeding young chicks is important, but of less 
importance than the care they have. 

The early birds are the hens that find a market 
willing to take them at a good price. 

In preparing for young birds, the breeding 
stock is the first thing to be considered. 
Cleanliness is a necessary part of raising chicks, 
especially when a large number are together. 
Many prefer two-year-old hens for breeders. 
At least have yearling hens well developed if they 
are the breeders. 

An incubator will get broody earlier in the 
season than a hen, and will stay by the eggs if 
it has a good care-taker to assist. 

Those who feed bread crumbs to young chicks 
will do well to moisten the bread with skim milk 
instead of with water. 

If brooders are used, keep a watchful eye on 
the chicks till they learn to run back to the heat 
and warm up. One bad chilling may ruin a chick’s 
usefulness. 

The prepared chick feed found at poultry sup- 
ply houses may cost more than other feed, but 
generally nets more profit, as more chicks live 
und have more vigor. 

For hatching, select only such eggs as are of 

normal size and of normal shape. Very large or 
very small eggs or those of freakish shape or with 
freakish shells should always be rejected. 
All breeds and varieties of fowls have some 
fowls that have much less or much more vigor 
than the average for its class, and may be expect- 
ed to have offspring of like nature. Select breed- 
ers with care. 

The downy feathers of chicks do not shed wa- 
ter like the feathers of old fowls, and chicks can- 
not stand so much dampness as old fowls. The 
poultryman’s head will have to do the thinking 
for the little fellows, and keep them where it is 
dry. 

Do not feed young birds till they are at least 
one or two days old. They absorb the yelk short- 
ly before leaving the shell, and that gives all the 
nourishment their systems can use for some time. 

It is certainly less trouble not to mix wet 
mashes or cook feed for small birds, and they 
will do as well on dry, uncooked feed. Cooked or 
wet feed leaves dirtier eating vessels or feeding 
places, more sour stuff lying around to start di- 
gestive troubles; so, why take the trouble to do 
a lot of unnecessary work? 

If necessary, cull the flock, get new breeders, 
order eggs for hatching, clean up the quarters, 
make good preparations for a new start in better 
poultry, resolve to make this the best poultry 
year of your life, give the flock reasonable care 
and plant crops that can be used by them for 
feed, and keep down expenses while increasing 
the output. There’s good money in poultry and 
the farmer has the best opportunity to pocket it 
if he will make up his mind to do so. 








NEGLECT OF MANURE-SAVING COSTS 
MILLIONS EVERY YEAR. 


Take a ton of manure that has been 
made on a cement floor under cover. Ap- 
ply it to one-tenth of an acre of land. 
Then take another ton (weigh it) and 
haul it out to a clean place in the yard, 
and allow the stock to tramp it for four 
to six months. Then clean it up and ap- 
ply it to another tenth of an acre along- 
side of that appplied direct from the sta- 
ble. The results will be as convincing a 
proof as you will need that we are losing 
millions of dollars in the South by mak- 
ing or storing manure in open yards.— 
A. L. French, R. F. D. 2, Byrdville, Va. 








using words that are too fine for every-day use. 





the strawberry. 
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Good Quality in the Poultry Yard. 


You Cannot Forget or Side-Track it if You Won’t to Make Your Poultry 


Business 
Messrs. Editors: Whether it be 
poultry, horses, cattle, sheep, hogs or 


products of the field, the paramount 
object should be first, last and al- 
ways, quality. Just now we are 
speaking very particularly of poul- 
try; and in this conception we have 
‘o mind the sale of eight fowls 
(chickens, if you please) in the State 
of Ohio last week for $2,000. These 
birds were not bred from fifty cent 
stock—not by a jugful. Right here, 
let us emphasize, is where the South- 
ern States are trailing so far in the 
rear of this glorious branch of agri- 
culture— cheap, cheap cheap! 


Good Fowls Don’t Sell for 50 Cents. 


Any human being with as much 
brains as a whippoorwill ought to 
know that you can’t buy a good cock 
for $1, nor a good hen for 50 cents. 
Did you ever see anybody fool 
enough to sell a thoroughbred race 
or draft stallion in fine health and 
condition for $25? And you never 
will. A few weeks ago a neighbor 
wanted to buy a few fowls, and asked 
the price. The poultry breeder made 
him the very low price of $2 each on 
hens and $5 on cocks—for really 
nice stock worth much more. The 
neighbor said that Mr. Blank, of 
Blankville, had offered him all he 
wanted at 50 cents each. He got 
‘em. And the 50 cents was a thun- 
dering big price. And, now, when 
anybody says chickens, our friend 
takes a sneak. There are lots of 
folks just like him. 

Invest Your Money in Good Stock. 


If you 
buy a sitting of choice eggs. 


have $3 or $4 to invest, 
If you 





Profitable. 


have $10 to $15, buy a trio of fowls 
—that is, if you do it soon. If late 
in the season, buy eggs. No reputable 
breeder will sell fowls for $1. He 
can’t afford it. He couldn’t stay in 
the business at that rate. His years 
of patient toil, his scientific mating 
and handling, dis careful propagat- 
ing with an-attainment of greatly in- 
creased egg yield, mean something 
and are worth something—not only 
to himself, but to his fortunate cus- 
tomers. That his birds have won 
prizes in hot competition also means 
much. Any hen that scores 85 
points is worth $3 to anybody. Any 
cock that scores 90 points is worth 
$10 anywhere or to anybody. Any 
bird that scores 95 points is worth 
from $25 to $100, according to the 
general excellence, vigor, and de- 
velopment of the bird. 


The Best You Can Get Will Pay Best. 


Buying scrubs or culls in any kind 
of farm stock is a grievous error; it 
is an error that means staying at the 
bottom; and staying at the bottom 
means to sell for what you can get, 
instead of making the price. 

All this talk about a_ beginner 
starting with cheap stock is rot. How 
can they expect an amateur to make 
good with something an expert would 
not dare to tackle? Quality is always 
paramount in the poultry yard. Don’t 
forget or try to sidetrack it. You’ll 
be sorry if you do. yard of blue- 
ribbon fowls is a joy, not only to the 
eye, but to the pocketbook. The best 
that you can get are the ones that 
will pay you best. 

HARRY BAILEY. 

West Point, Miss. 


How I Retee 4 a . Bandeod Turkeys a Year. 


Feed and Care for the Young Turkeys Attentively, But Do Not Kill Them 
With Kindness—Turkey Raising is Easy if You Know How. 


Messrs. Editors: To raise turkeys 
one should have good 
stock, not too fat. Gather 

every evening, especially 
the weather is cold, that they 
not get chilled. 


successfully, 
healthy 
the eggs 
while 
may 


Setting and Hatching. 


When the hen gets broody, bring 
her to the house and confine her in 
a pen or house where nothing can 
bother her, dusting her with insect 
powder when set and again when 
taken off with the little turkeys. I 
make my insect powder from ashes, 
sulphur, snuff, and camphor balls 


When the hen hatches do not dis+ 


turb her, except to take the empty 
shells from the nest so they will not 
get stuck on the eggs that have not 
hatched. When she is through hatch- 
ing, let the little ones stay in the 
place she hatched them until they 
are several days old. They will be- 
gin to hunt for something to eat as 
soon as they need anything. Then 
take them away from the house 
where the chickens cannot run over 
them, and put them down and feed a 
little. 
Feeding the Little Ones. 


I use a little hard-boiled egg 
crumbled fine for the first feed, then 
egg-bread, milk curd, or cold biscuit, 
feeding twice daily. By your giving 
feed to them at a certain time every 


day, they will soon learn to watch 
for you and will be at the feeding 
place. When they are four weeks 
old ,the old hen generally brings 


them home; and they all get on the 
fence and trees to roost. They are 
usually out of danger by this time, 
except from owls, hawks, ’possums, 
and dogs; but if they seem stupid 
and their wings hang down, they are 
lousy, and should be dusted with in- 


Yup longer than four 





sect powder, or greased a little un- 
der the wings and in the quills of 
the wing feathers. 

I seldom ever feed anything except 
cold bread of any sort that we have 
left and milk curd, bread once per 
day, and milk curd once, until cold 
weather when insects get scarce. 
Then begin to feed grain—corn and 
oats. They will not eat grain until 
insects are gone. 


Let the Old Hen Have Them. 


Some advise keeping the old tur- 
key hen confined for several weeks 
after hatching, but I never had very 
good success when they were kept 
or five days. I 
take mine when they are two or 
three days old and put them down in 
the pasture, which is covered with 
short Japan clover and carpet grass. 
They get pretty well drabbled some- 
times; but they tell their mother 
about it, and she sits down and hovy- 
ers them till they get warm, when 
they start to racing after grasshop- 
pers again. Some advise using only 
two-year, or older, stock for breed- 
ing purposes; but I do not see much 
difference in the number raised from 
two-year or older stock, and the num- 
ber raised from one-year-old stock 
or younger. 


They Are Natural Born Ramblers. 


I raise from seventy-five to one 
hundred and ten every year; and 
would raise more if I did not sell so 
many eggs. I think the reason so 
many failures are made with turkeys, 
is they are killed with kindness, by 
being kept confined and _ fed too 
much. It is natural for turkeys to 
ramble about and catch insects; and, 
I think, the more we follow nature 
in raising turkeys, the better success 
we have. J. W. UPCHURCH. 








Corn and Cotton Seed 


Cocke’s Prolific and Weekley’s Improved 
Corn ; King's improved and Russell’s Big 
Boll Cotton Seed from pure selected seed. 


B, Ww. KILGORE, 
Director Test Farms, 
Raleigh,N C. 


Peterkin Cotton Seed 





1to 10 bushels, $1.50 per bushel. 
10 to 20 bid 1.25 * 
20 to 50 a 1.00 es 
50 to 100 - By = 


Order direct from the Originator and 
get pure seed. 


J.A. PETERKIN 








Every planter, large or small, rich 


or poor, write to B. W. Hawkins, 
Nona, Ga., for history and descrip- 
tive circular of his Extra Prolific 
Cotton and price of seed. It costs 
you nothing to get it and will be 
worth hundreds of dollars to you. 
Quick maturing and mill make three 
bales per acre. 














PLANT EXGBLSIOR GOTTON 


——_AN D——_ 


CET RICH 


Fruits closer and faster than any 
other cotton on earth See our 
circu ar “How to Grow Three 
Bales per Acre.”’ Price, 10 bu. $10. 


WE ARE THE ORIGINATORS OF 


Marlboro Prolific Cotton 


Will yield 50 per cent. more than 
any other variety. We guarantee 
our seed pure and true to name. 
Price of Corn, $2.50 bushel. 


Excelsior Seed Farm, Cheraw, S. G. | 
BRANCH’S GENUINE RATTLESNAKE 


=WATERMELON SEED= 


ONLY PURE STRAIN Carefully selected. Kept pure 
IN UNITED STATES forty years. No other variety 
—sw== ~=grown on plantation of 1500 acres. 
Pure seed impossible where different kinds are 
grown. 1oz.15c—20z. 25e—4 oz. 40c—+ 1b. 60ec—1 1b. 
$1.0 00—5 Ibs. $4. 50—10 lbs. $8.50 delivered. 
Remit registered letter or money order. Send for 
Annual. Manual on melon culture with all 
@ders. M. 1. BRANCH, Berzelia, Columbia Co., Georgia. 





“SOUTHERN HOPE” 


| The “Happy Medium” Cotton 


Early, prolific hardy and vigorous. Getl4 

| to 17 ceats per pound, according to way you 

| handle it. Supply of seed limites. “Write 
| today. 


EB. E. McGENEE, Pickneyville, P. O. 
| Wilkinson County Miss. 





| To the Cotton Growers of North Carolina 


Pe —-. again before you for the sale of CooK’s 
OVEDC TTON SEED. After a two year’s 
f+ = this cotton 1 am fully convinced that 
there is none better gruwn Nice, large bulls 
ly ielding fur me at gin 40 percent. iint. Masi- 
= of all to pick out,asa picker can, with 
ame exertion, pick one-third more per day 
| cee of other varieties. Seed carefully se- 
| iected for planting. 
| PRICE: $1.00 per bushel, same rate for one 
| nomen vushels, Sacked and delivered f. o. 
| Enfield, N. c. 

‘—— to my reputation for truth and fair 
| dealing 1 refer you, by am, to the 
Kank of Enfield, Entieid, N. c. 

C, A. WiLLIAMS, 
Ring wood. N.C. 


Tobacco Seed. 


Catalogue Free, 


Tobacco pays weli wuen you grow it of the 
right qua.ity. If you waut to grow itright, 
you must have the best qua:ity seed, and of 
tne best variety. 

« © grow and sell all varieties, but make a 
specialty uf tue varieties producing the fine 
bright Tobaccos. 

We Wault every tobacco grower to havea 
copy Of our catalugue and read our pam- 
pulet They wii tel youwhy =LaTES To- 
BACCO SEED ARE THE BES! IN THE WORLD. 


Halifax Co, 





You can have this CATALUGUE FREE 
FUR THE ASKING. 


SLATE SEED CO., 
HYCO, Haillax Cu., Va. 











Those wishing the best selected 


COTTON SEED FOR PLANTING PURPOSES 


Will do well to write W. A. SIMPKINS, Raleigh,’N, ©., for prices, and also for 
Best Cabbage Plants for Winter Setting, to head early in the Spring. 


















King s Cotton 
The “Little Giant” § 


in Earliness and Productiveness 





The ‘‘Genuine King’’ Seed, 


direct from the originator’s hands in 


Now Let Us Show 


below proves. 
Mr. T, W. HOUSE, of Texas, says: The 


Get our booklet of proven facts and latest Testimonials. 
for you — 10 bales instead of 8, or 14 cts. instead of 11 


3 Take Agency and 
Get Your Seed Free! 





Blanv 


@: 
* 


King vill produce double as much as others. 


0 SUR'S BIG WHITH, barliest Maturing | 
Ma: 1 


on orn in 


$6 bushels per acre. It costs but 2 2 sD r acre 
for seed. Big il ilus trated « g of seed corn and al I kind of Farm 
and Garden Seeds mail ne fp paged ribhy- Barb gy > 
RATEKIN’ Ss SEED HOUSE, Brgy 1owA, 
H WORLD.) 


RGEST SEED CORN GROW] D THE 


Seed Sold 


On 9 MONTHS’ TIME 


To prove what ix will 
DO on YOUR LAND 








Write for Application Blanks 
and Full Particulars. 


North Carolina, produced double as much as so kinds, as the testimony given 


You What it will do For YOU. 


(f 
The Genuine Mr. A. A. WILLIAMS, of Georgia, says: The King plants ‘1 same time on same land It Ought to 
Be with same manure an rv -ultivatio nis twice as good as others, 
King Doubled Mr. J, D. ROGERS, Texas, says: I will get twice as much from King as from others. Do as Well 
' Mr. A. HI. O'NEIL, of Texas, says: I will make ‘3 times as much from King as from 
the Yield, other seed I planted, ' For YOu, 


Consider what only 25 per cent. increase will mean 


cts.; and ALL this EXTRA MONEY is PROFIT. 


Address, T. J. KING CO., Richmond, Va. 
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Lemons, Oranges, ( ara iby it, Pe 
hundred acres devoted wil 
plants for the tropics. TABER’ s 
thing true to name. Our sto ck 3 is me 
ornamentals. See our <¢ 1e | 
Present and Future."’ 





We)” 








i 





G. L. TABER, Pres, and T 











FR RUITSNUTS. NUTS oF LOWERS 


"Gle on Saint Mary Nurseries Co. 
re 











ins, Peaches, Roses, Figs, Grapes, Persimmons, etc, Five 
us of high-class nursery stock, Special attention to trees and 
TREES THRIVE—the best varieties, superior quality every- 
»st complete—we offer 200 varieties of fruits and as many more 


efore your order is placed. It is free, with booklet, *Past, 


Box 4, Glen Saint Mary, Florida 


i. HIAROLD HUME, Secretary 
. 
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Big Money in Winter Eggs. 


Why Don't You Raise Them?—Uncle Jo Says You Can Do It and Tells 
You. How. 

Messrs. Editors: I was ina good- | money go out of the State! I have 
sized grocery store a few days before| written and written and written on 
Christmas, the proprietor and myself | the subject of winter eggs until I 
being old friends. While in conver- | almost feel sure you have wished 
sation with him the phone bell rang. | some one would throttle me. But, 
In answering it he said ‘‘Yes,}my horny-handed friend and over- 


and then ‘‘thir-| worked sister of the farm, this winter 
hung up the re-|egg proposition is not an impossible 
one. It is really so simple that I 
get fighting mad when I preach and 


Ma’am”’ three times, 
ty-five cents,’’ and 
ceiver. He waited a moment or two, 
took down the receiver again and 
called up a certain packing house in} preach and don’t get a convert. No, 
the city and told them to send him|I reckon I ought not to say that; I 
a crate of eggs at once. am not a fighting parson. There 
are hundreds, yes, thousands of poul- 
try farms where the winter egg is 
a specialty. The pullets begin laying 
in November and are kept at it by 
proper feeding until early spring 


The Grocery Man’s Confession. 

He then came back to where I was 
standing and said that he hated to 
fool people, but was forced to do so 
to keep his customers, that the lady 


when these layers are all sold off 
, « ; ~ > ye ja! a 
who had just phoned was one of his} after being fattened, and a new lot 
best-paying customers and very par-| 


| of pullets bought in the fall with the 





} 
| 
| 
| 


ticular. She had asked him if ae money received for the fat chickens 
had any eggs, fresh country e8&S,/<o1q in the spring. A few of these 


and if he could send her two dozen} people 
at once, and the price. To all of | autos 
which inquiries he answered 


wear diamonds and ride in 
What others are doing, so can 
you, if you will but try, not on an 
extensive scale at first, but try. 


wen” 
except the last which was ‘“‘thirty-five 
cents per dozen.’”’ He told me that} 
he sold from 20 to 40 dozen eggs 
a day and that they were all cold | Do you know that two-thirds of the 
storage eggs. Though he was 10-| cold storage eggs are sold South of 
cated on two good roads at the forks,| the Mason’ and Dixon line? Well 
he had not been able to buy three | they are. Why? Because you won't 
dozen country since before) half try to supply the eggs your- 
Thanksgiving. You could have your cotton 
in the summer and fall and an egg 
business in the winter instead of sit- 
ting around toasting your shins and 
chewing the cud of discontent over 
hard luck and no money. Do it; do 
it now. The hatching season is 
most here. Make up your mind and 
set your pegs for winter eggs next 
season. 


Set Your Pegs for Next Season. 


eggs 

selves. 

Enormous Profits in Cold Storage 
Eggs. 

The crate arrived shortly, was} 
oyened and ten dozen taken out and | 
sent by delivery boy to the waiting 
customer. I examined the crate: the 
eggs were all white, clean and of 
uniform size. Breaking one open, to 
the casual observer they appeared all 
right, but on close inspection the 
white was found to be much thinner 
than in a new laid egg, and one 
blessed with a sensitive nose could 
detect a slight musty smell. These 
eggs were bought up in May and 
June of last year at about 15 cents 
per dozen and kept just six months 
and sold to the dealer for 31 cents 
per dozen, with no middleman’s 
profits to come off either. 


Sincere’s previous apprehensions 
are correct. I am mortal, still in 
possession of my five senses, and al- 
ways did admire the beautiful in 
nature and art, and a girl in a pic- 
ture hat (or sunbonnet). Would 
like to take up the gauntlet so 
temptingly thrown down, but were 
I to make my appearance in the 
“Home Circle,’ am afraid I would 
meet the fate of some of the others 
who have gone down ignominnously 
under the pen thrusts of the ladies. 
That would be too bad a fate for 
your, UNCLE JO. 


Raise Winter Eggs—It’s Simple. 

What a sad, sau commentary all 
this is on the farmers of the country 
who are every year letting this good 





How to Get Winter Eggs. 


Hatch Your Pullets Right Away Seo They Will Get Their Growth oy 





Fall—Then Feed for Eggs and Protect Your Hens From Bad 
Weather. 
Messrs. Editors: To get a good|is necessary. If you have to buy 


egg yield in the fall and winter when! green food for them, the best and 
eggs are high, you should hatch your | most economical feed that I have 
pullets between the middle of Febru-| found is alfalfa meal. You must also 
ary and the middle of April. Don’t give them some animal food, such 
push them too much, but keep a good); as beef meal or beef scrap, and the 
steady growth on them so that they! greater variety of other feed you 
will have large, well-developed| give them the better. 
frames and reach laying maturity by How to Feed Your Hens. 
There are many methods of feed- 


the last of August. You should then 
begin feeding for eggs and get 4| ing that will give good results. The 
one I use is to feed oats, wheat, or 


good laying swing on them by the 
first of October. After you get them! wheat screening, in litter, early in 
the morning. At 12 o’clock give 


well started to laying, it is a mere 

matter of feed, good laying breed,| them a mash made of one part al- 

and a little attention to keep them] fajfa meal (steamed) one part corn 
meal, one part middling, one-half 


at it through the winter. 

part beef meal, made into a thick 
gruel with hot water. I then stir 
in wheat bran until it will crumble. 
Let it set from a half to three-quar- 
ters of an hour and then feed in a 
trough made of two pieces of 6-inch 
plank, nailed together at the edges 
in the shape of a V. I leave the 
ends open so that I can clean them 


Best Feeds for Laying Hens. 


They should be fed regularly and 
given a plenty, especially of green 
stuff. On the farms where you have 
plenty of room, if you will sow a 
patch of rye, essex rape, or crimson 
clover in August and let your fowls 
run on it in the fall and winter it 
will give them all the green food that 





(Continued on Page 5.) 





OUR FERTILIZER MATERIAL 
FOR HOME MIXING. 


Saves You $6 to $8 per Ton. 


Farmers, we sell you raw material for the home mixing 
of your fertilizer at a fair price which aggregates in the end 
the greatest economy you could practice. 





Our Materials contain the greatest amount of real p'ant 
food you could possibly buy at a given price. In buying 
them, you don’t pay for “ Fillers,” as is the case of ready made 
fertilizer, We give you the maxium amount of Ammonia 
Potash and Phosphoric Acid, in minimum weight; saving you 
freight and handling. Confine yourself to our 

NITRATE OF SODA NITRATE OF POTASH 
MURIATE OF POTASH KAINIT 
SULPHATE OF POTASH THOMAS PHOSPHATE 


Sole Importers of 


GENUINE PERUVIAN GUANO 


the only complete natural manure, and the finest known base 
for use in home mixing. Write for 78 page book giving our 
prices, etc., and save your good money. 


COE-MORTIMER CO. 


Charleston, S. C. 
Shipping Points, Wilmington, N. C., and Norfolk, Va. 


THEK.P,GUANO DISTRIBUTOR 

















PhHOF Ry 
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R. FARMER, do 

you want a Dis- 
tributor that is a «og 
strong and durable, 
with absolutely nothing 
about it to get out of fix? 
A Distributor with a 
big hopper and sows 
any quantity—that will 
waste no fertilizer 
around stumps and 
ends; that has no cogs 
and chainsto clog, rust 
and break, that scat- 
ters the fertilizer over 
furrow, instead of put- 
ting in small stream at 
bottom? The K, P, is 
It. Absolutely guar- 
anteed to be as represented. If not for sale by dealer, have him to write to 
N. Jacobi Hardware Co., Wilmington, N. C., Coleman-Wagner Hafdware 
Co., Charleston, S.C., J. D. Weed & CO., Savannah, Ga., or 


CLIO IMPLEMENT CO, Patent Owners, 
cto, Ss. c. 


THE HILTON HOE 
For Cotton Field, Farm, Garden and Flower Bed 


Nos. 1 and 3 show nine and six-inch widths, with double- 
edged steel blades in right position for the long forward and back 
stroke that stirs the soil while it cuts all weeds and surplus plants. 
No. 2 is nine-inch hoe in reverse position, ready for pulverizing 
and pulling small weeds with short forward stroke only, Handles 
are six feet long. Tool works easy. Is invaluable for thinning 
cotton or sugar beet rows. Leaves the soil loose and mellow 
around and between plants without injury to them. Prevents 
hardening of soil and loss of moisture. No energy wasted in 
pawing the air. Every motion counts for tillage. One quick 
stroke forward and back double cultivates a strip four feet long, 
nine inches wide and two inches deep. For details, write, 


H. R. HILTON, Port Allegany, Pa. 
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The Legion Family Parable. 


Or Living in a Possible Garden 


Once upon a time there was a man 


who lived in the Southland, where 


fruit grows as naturally as weeds 
in the fields; but from one year’s end 
to another not a mouthful of fruit 
did he grow—not a peach, not a 
plum, not a fig, not an apple, not a 
grape, not a berry of any kind. The 
sight of fruit made his family hun- 
ger for it. The lack of fruit, na- 
ture’s great restorative, made nause- 
ating drugs necessary. He had 
learned that a variety of tempting 
feed for his live stock was gainful, 
that it made his beasts thrive and 
really reduced his feed bills; but it 
was never suggested to him that the 
same rule would be good for his 
household, and he kept depriving 
them of fruit and buying them drugs 
for medicine. On rare festive oc- 
easions fruit was provided; and the 
family, finding so rare a delicacy 
before them, ate more than was good 
for their health. Then it was re-| 
marked that they were better off | 
without fruit. | 
ve ! 
All around them nature had put} 
soil that would have produced fruit | 
as readily as rose bushes produce| 
flowers; nature also gave rains and | 
sunshine in abundance; but there} 
was not a man to give these gifts of | 
nature a chance to yield fruit. No} 
bush, no vine, no tree, was provided | 
for fruit to grow on. This man’s | 
name was Legion, and he had many | 
thousands of fellow citizens who were 
like him in buying drugs for their 
families, instead of raising fruit for 
them. 





J 

After many years men came from 
afar, settled among Mr. Legion and 
his fellow-citizens, and began fruit 
raising. Legion and his neighbors 
said worms and bugs would destroy 
the fruit, while disease would de- 
stroy the trees. But the men from 
a distance nourished their fruit like 
a favorite child, by wholesale de- 
stroying of the worms and bugs and 
disease germs; so that there was an 
abundance of fruit, and it developed 
great size, rare beauty and delicious 
flavor. Thereupon Legion and his} 


fellow-citizens marveled, and said | 


HOW TO GET WINTER EGGS. 
(Continued from Page 4.) 
with an old broom. Give what they 
will eat up clean in fifteen or twenty 
minutes. At night I give them what 
corn they will eat. I give them fresh 
water every morning, and I keep a 
box of oyster shell, grit, and charcoal 
where they can get it at any time. 
A Shed for Bad Weather. 

In this part of the country they 
don’t want much protection; but in 
damp, rainy, or dry, windy weather 
they need some. I make sheds for 
them out of 10-inch plank, using four 
plank sixteen feet long for the back; 
have the front six feet high, and fac- 
ing the south, the front is’ open ex- 
cept two 10-inch planks at the bot- 
tom to keep them from scratching 
the litter out. The ends are boarded 
up, and the top covered with planks. 
I cover the bottom of the shed with 
about twelve inches of straw or 
leaves and feed grain or litter. In 
cold, damp weather, the shed will be 
full of hens singing and scratching 
While those without any protection! 
will be huddled up in some corner} 
trying to protect themselves from the 
weather. Wm. L. SAUNDERS. 


jare the 





Durham Co., N. C. 


of Eden and Not Knowing It. 


many times that so much fruit could 
not be sold. 
a 
Was it eaten by the Southland? 
Oh, no, no. All that was choice was 
shipped many hours over railways, 
where whole cities pressed about to 


buy it; but what the worms and 
bugs haa marred was kept in the 
Southland for Mr. Legion and his 


neighbors to eat. Even what the 
worms had worked on tasted good to 
mouths unused to perfect fruit; and 
Mr. Legion and his neighbors there- 
upon would have grown fruit them- 
selves if fruit would have grown on 
cotton stalks. 
a4 

The longer Mr. Legion and his 
neighbors observed the fruit growers, 
the more they marveled. The strang- 
ers had sleek horses, good houses and 
barns, and enough ready cash at all 
times to buy whatever they desired— 
and they did not pay credit prices. 

After a number of cotton harvests 
a few of Legion’s neighbors began 
to raise more fruit and fewer doctor 
bills, the fruit tasted better than the 
bitter drugs it replaced, and kept 
healthier those who ate it. Still, 
most of those who live in this possi- 
ble second garden of Eden of the 
Southland are fortunate to-day if 
they get near enough fruit to smell it. 
Though a few are imitating the men 
who came from afar to raise fruit 
they must still often stop to regard 
themselves with wonder and admira- 
tion for being such rare men as fruit 
raisers. 

oe 
If in the Garden of Eden 
when it was full of fruit, most of 
out for not knowing a good thing 
us Southerners would be thrown 
eut for not knowing a good thing 
when we saw it. 

Lagniappe: We occasionally real- 
ize how we are blessed when we see 
others profiting by what we have 
scorned. 

On the Q. T.: When nature fur- 
nishes the soil and climate, she ex- 
pects man to plant and prune the 
vine and tree and fight their enemies 
before gathering fruit. 

P. S.: A friend without kindness, 
summer without sunshine, life with- 
out health, are like a home without 
fruit. 


Moral: 


Rhode Island Red Markings. 


Messrs. Editors: Is it right for 
Rhode Island Reds to have black 
feathers in their tails? 

MRS. C. F. BLANKS. 
(Answer by Mrs. N. E. Deupree, 
Mayhew, Miss.) 


It is right, and the standard of 
perfection demands it. For the male, 
it is required that the main tail 
feathers and sickle feathers shall be 
black, with greenish sheen, tail co- 
verts mainly black, becoming red as 
they approach the saddle. Female, 
black except the top feathers, which 
should be edged with red. These 
requirements of a_ perfect 
specimen; but variations often occur; 
and while it does not disqualify, yet 
a cut is made for all deficiencies, or 
variations from these requirements. 


Wants Two or Three Copies. 


Messrs. Editors: Sometime I think 


I -will have to take three or four 
Progressive Farmers so that I can 


get one to read it the first day. If 


the rest of the family gets it first 
I have to wait too long. Your paper 
gets better all the time. J. F. H. 


Horry Co., S. C. 






















NOT NUBBINS, BUT— 


two shapely ears and more per 
stalk. 

Ears that are solid from tip to butt. 

Every grain plump and heavy and rich. 

That is the common record when a worn soil 
is properly treated with 


POTASH 


Let us send you our Free Booklet, ‘‘ Plant Food.” It is a scientific discus- 
sion of the agricultural problem, and is thoroughly simple and practical. It 
will show you how to double the value of a field. Write for it to-day. Address 


GERMAN KALI WORKS, 93 Nassau Street, New York 
Chicago—Monadnock Building Atlanta, Ga.—1224 Candler Building 











REVERSIBLE SULKY PLOW 


Will do equally good work on level land or hill-side; no 
ridges or dead furrows; lighter draft than a hand plow 
doing same work; power lift for raising plows; adjust- 
able pole does away with all side strain and regulates 
width of furrow; extra heavy improved steel 

wheels with dust cap and removablechilled 

boxes. Constructed to meet the growing de- 

mand for a riding plow that will do the 2 


For 
Hill-Side 


work without leaving the landin ridges 

or dead furrows. Successfully operated by anyone who can drive a 
team. The Reversible Sulky Plow (is # labor-saver and @ 
money-maker for the up-to-date farmer, fully described in a oF 
circular which we will send free, at the same time we will 
send our catalog describing **The Lovejoy Line’? of Farm Tools. 
If we have no dealer near you we want to make you a Special Price 
Proposition that will save you money. 

THE LOVEJOY CO., 798 FOUNDRY STREET, CAMBRIDGE, N. Y. 






AVERY’S PLANTERS 2: thorougly reliable and are the embodiment of years of 
experienc 


inthe manufacture of such goods. They plant 
easily and are regulated so as to plant at any desired depth. 


OPEN, PLANT AND COVER AT ONE THROUGH 


e~< " Special Plates for Vasious Seeds 

watt oe . RIDING OR WALKING, WE HAVE THEM 

PARTICULARS * oy B. F. AVERY & SONS 
INCORPORATED 


LOUISVILLE, KY. 
Memphis, Tenn. Atlanta, Ga. New Orleans, La. Dallas, Tex. 
Shreveport, La. Oklahoma City, Okla. New York City. 
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Make your garden pay double 

Use the Planet Jr. Farm and Garden Tools. They save 
time and labor, take the place of expensive ‘‘help’’, and pre- 
pare for a bigger, better crop. 

Planet Jrs. do great work—made by a practical farmer and 
manufacturer. And they last long—made of the finest materials 
for the purpose, and guaranteed. They pay for themselves 
over and over again. 

No. 25 Hill and Drill-Seeder, Double-Wheel Hoe, Cultivator and Plow 


combines every useful tool in one strong, light, easy-running, simply-adjusted implement— 
opens the furrow, sows the seed in drills or in hills 4 to 24 inches apart, covers, rolls, < 
marks out the next row; and does thorough work asa double-wheel hoe, cultivator 

Planet Jr. 12-tooth Harrow, Cultivator and Pulverizer isa ¢ 
berry grower» and market gardeners—invaluable wherever fine close work is needed. 
twelve chisel-shaped teeth leave the ground in the finest condition. Turns hard work 
for three men into easy and better work forone, Write today for illustr ated 1908 
catalogue describing our 45 kinds of farm implements including Wheel- 
Hoes, One-and Two-Horse Cultivators, Harrows, and Orchard and 


Beet-Cultivators. §, L. Allen & Co. Box 1108N, Philadelphia, Pa. 


-.PLANET JR. 






















‘NONE EQUAL TO THE HYDE!) 





Rois ea 














Hyde’s Improved Diverse Cultivator is the 
most wonderfully useful SIMPLE implement 
ever devised for the farmer’s manifold uses and 
needs! So light of draught, and so perfectly 
balanced that a boy «a pony can go over 
crops in half the usualtim. You can cultivate 
early and often; grass and weeds will never get 
a start in any kind of season. 

The frame stands high, never chokes or 
injures plants. It is simple, strong, durable; 
is so cheap and does such valuable work that 
proper economy on the farm DEMANDS its 
purchase and use. Don’t consider any other make. 

Its spread covers more ground than any other, and it is 
the only cultivator which can be used with horse on side of 
row. It isso diverse in its uses that it is necessary in one 
form or another in the preparation of land from planting to 
the laying of crops, and keeps the ground in the highest 
state of cultivation with the lowest amount of work, 

Write for catalogue illustrating its resources to 


A. B. HYDE & CO., Newnan, Ga. 
Manufactured by SOUTHERN PLOW CO., Dallas, Texas 








In this position with without 
fender, it is used to str dle row, 
cultivating both sides at one pass- 
age. The teeth come diagonally 
one behind the other,carrying trash, 
stalks and stones away from drillor 
plants to the outside between rows, 

For use on bed before planting, 
remove fender and replace 7th tooth 
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A CeV reve VAY 
Direct to You’ 


p> nt calies eae pace customers in more than 17,000 cities 
ages and towns in the United States who have each saved fro 
@40 by buying a Kalamazoo stove or range on : anaes 


360 DAYS APPROVAL 


direct from our factory at actual factory prices. No stove orra: has 

a higher reputation or gives vetter satisfaction. You run no — 

risk. You saveall dealers’ profits. We pay the freight. 
Send Postal For Catalog No. 398 

and see list of towns where we have satisfied customers, 

Kelamazoo Stove Co mpany, frs., Kalamazoo, Rich. 


Our patent oven thermometer makes baking 
end roasting casy 









for this Big Handsome 


2 Nickel Trimmed Steel RANGE 


without warming closet orreservoir. With hich warming closet, por- 

celain lined reservoir, just as shown in cut, $17,35, Made with jarge 

square Oven, six No. 8cooking holes, regular 8-16 size—body made of cold 

rolled steel plate. Burns wood or coal. All nickel parts highly polished. 

are the most liberal ever made. You can pay after 

you receive the range. You can take it into your 

own home, use it 30 days, if you do not find it exact 

as represented, the biggest bargain you ever saw, equal to stoves sold at 
ouble our price, return it to us, and we will pay the freight both ways. 

SEND A POSTAL CARD and we will mail you FREE our new 1907 

and 1908 stove catalogue, describing this 

handsome steel range, also the most complete line of stoves and_ranges in 

the world. Large illustrations, full descriptions at prices much lower than 

any one else can make you. Buy direct from manutacturefsand cave money. 

WRITE TO DA for our new illustrated Stove Catalogue No 201 Wewill 

/ = save you imoney. No delay in shipping. aad the most 

wonderfui stove offers ever made. Most liberal terms ever otfered , tells how to order, 


VIN SMITH GO. cHicAGo. ILLINOIS. 











THIS WASHING MACHINE 
$<] AT WALF PRICE 


Va FREIGHT PAID. 
The Favorite is a household 
word in a quarter of a million 
homes, but we want to sell a 
million more right quick, we 
therefore willsellat half price 
freight pre-paid. Best washer made. Washes any- 
thing that can be washed by hand, and is the light- 
est running and does better and quicker work 
Write today for prices, it will save you money. 


FAVORITE WASHER CO. 80x 26, MUNCIE, IND. 








age 
Pianos 

are especially adapted for the Southern 

climate. Ifyou buy a MATHUSHEK you 

run absolutely no risk and have a piano 

that will stand by you; what the climate 


is does not matter. Let us send you our 
catalogue telling why it is the best. We 
will place a piano in your home on trial 
and take your old instrument in ex- 
change. ASH or EASY PAYMENTS. 


Mathushek Piano Mfg. Co., 
NEW HAVEN, CONNECTICUT 














MYER STRAWBERRY the Greatest Market 


é Variety in Delaware. 
D. 8 MYER & SON, Bridgeville, Delaware. 


strawberry Plants! Fruit Trees! 


Send §2 for 1000 strawberry plants, earliest to 
latest, best varieties. Fruit trees of every des- 
cription. Send for free catalog. 






























What’s Better Than 


Light Bread 


Fresh from the Oven? 


Golden Brown Crust and Light Spongy Crumb— 
Every Piece makes You Want More. 


William Tell Flour 


Makes the Best Light Bread 
You Ever Tasted. 





eee 
For sale everywhere. 
Ask for it. 
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— Springfield, Ohio. 








AND.IRON FENCES. 


Cooper Bros., Raleigh, N.C. ~ 
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Catalogue free.;. We pay the fre ght. aa 

































All letters intended for this Department should be addressed to ‘‘ Aunt Mary,” care 
of The Progressive Farmer, Raleigh, N. C. 








The despot’s heel is on thy shore, 
Maryland! 

His torch is at thy temple door, 
Maryland! 

Avenge the patriotic gore 

That flecked the streets of Baltimore, 

And be the battle-queen of yore, 
Maryland, my Maryland! 


Hark to an exiled son’s appeal, 
Maryland! 

My mother State, to thee I kneel, 
Maryland! 

For life and death, for woe and weal, 

‘Thy peerless chivalry reveal 

And gird thy beauteous limbs with 

steel, 

Maryland, my Maryland! 


Thou wilt not cower in the dust, 
Maryland! 

Thy beaming sword shall never rust, 
Maryland! 

Remember Carroll’s sacred trust, 

Remember Howard’s warlike thrust, 

And all thy slumberers with the just, 
Maryland, my Maryland! 


Come! ’tis the red dawn of the day, 
Maryland! 

Come with thy panoplied array, 
Maryland! 

With Ringgold’s spirit for the fray, 

With Watson’s bicod at Monterey, 

With fearless Lowe and dashing May, 
Maryland, my Maryland! 


Dear Mother, burst the tyrant’s chain, 
Maryland! 
Virginia should not call in vain, 
Maryland! 
She meets her sisters on the plain,— 
“Sic semper!’’—’tis the proud re- 
frain 





Maryland, My Maryland! 


That baffles minions back amain, 
Maryland! 

Arise in majesty again, 
Maryland, my Maryland! 


Come! for thy shield is bright and 
strong, 
Maryland! 

Come for thy dalliance does thee 
wrong, 


Maryland! 
Come to thine own heroic throng 
Stalking with liberty along, 
And chant thy dauntless slogan-song, 
Mayland, my Maryland! 


I see the blush upon thy cheek, 
Maryland! 

For thou wast ever bravely meek, 
Maryland! 

But lo! there surges forth a shriek, 

From hill to hill, from creek to creek, 

Potomac calls to Chesapeake, 
Maryland, my Maryland! 


Thou wilt not yield the Vandal toll, 
Maryland, 

Thou wilt not crook to his control, 
Maryland! 

Better the fire upon the roll, 

Better the shot, the blade, the bowl, 

Than crucifixion of the soul, 
Maryland, my Maryland! 


I hear the distant thunder hum, 
Maryland! 

The Old Line’s bugle, fife, and drum, 
Maryland! 

She is not deaf, nor dead, nor dumb; 


Huzza! she spurns the Northern 
scum! 

She breathes! She burns! She'll 
come! She’ll come! 


Maryland, my Maryland! 
—James Ryder Randall. 





Work and Heart,” but the news o 
week has caused us to change our p 
probably the most stirring and spir 
that fired the Southern heart in th 
decades ago. The music of “Dixie 
Randall’s song surpasses all others. 
the poem almost incomparable, but i 
that leave no doubt as to the intens 
the man who wrote these stirring ! 
gotten, and one of the most impres 
tiful and pathetic story, ‘‘Bethany,”’ 


a tribute to its author. 


son’s book: 


“In those far-gone days there was 
a young school teacher in Louisiana 
who bore in his emotional nature 
every hope, fear, sympathy, yearning 
and aspiration of the Old South. Born 
and reared in Maryland, loving his 
State with an ardent loyalty, his 
eyes, during his temporary exile, 
were continually and anxiously turn- 
ed homewards. His immediate en- 
vironment was that of intense Seces- 
sionism. ‘Southern Rights’ was every- 
body’s watchword, and every throb 








We had intended printing this week, 


Housewife’s 
James Ryder 


“Lightening the 
f the death of Col. 


Randall, the author of ‘‘Maryland, My Maryland,” in Augusta, Ga., last 


lans. ‘‘Maryland, My Maryland’ is 
ited of all those thrilling melodies 
ose days of storm and battle four 
” is unequalled, but in language Col. 

Not only is the lilt and rhythm of 
t glows with a passion and a fervor 
e soul-earnestness of its author. Yet 
ines lived neglected and almost for- 
sive passages in Tom Watson’s beau- 
published two years ago, is when 


he turns aside in a foot-note to tell the story of ‘‘Maryland” and to pay 
In connection with our own re-publication of 
the poem we make no apology for reprinting this extract from Mr. Wat- 


of his heart echoed it. But he was 
a Marylander. Louisiana had seced- 
ed; what would Maryland do? Her 
sisters of the South were in deadly 
peril, her help was needed: what 
would she do? 

“By day and by night the black- 
eyed, Creole-looking school teacher 
pondered, hoping, fearing, sick with 


suspense. Why did his home people 
hesitate? Would Maryland never 
act? Something in the newspapers 


caught his eye one day, some vague 
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encouragement, and in a rush of pro- 
foundly earnest feeling, he, James R. 
Randall, as true a poet as ever sang, 
dashed off the famous lines— 


Maryland! My Maryland! 


They electrified the South then; they 
move the soul with their burning 
passion to-day. If ever the soul of 
a man passed into poesy, it went into 
this. And if ever deep called into 
deep, it was when the fervor of this 
poet made its appeal to the South. 

“In the whole range of literature, 
is there, in fact, a more soul-stirring 
war-song? Is there a poem more 
perfectly lyric in spirit, conception 
and expression? It would puzzle you 
to name it. 

“Go read the entire poem. Con- 
sider it in all the circumstances sur- 
rounding its birth. Consider the 
variety of the chords it touches, and 
the power with which they are 
struck. Realize the tempestuous 
torrent of feeling, gripped within the 
classic fold of the polished stanzas. 
It is the saered fire imprisoned within 
a Grecian vase. 

“He has lived neglected—as Edgar 
Poe was neglected. When he dies 
we will give him a monument—as 
we have done for Poe. And then 
his exquisite verses will be collected 
and we will weep regretful tears as 
we have done over Poe, when we 
realize what a radiant spirit had 
dwelt unknown in our midst. After 
which, we will console our con- 
sciences by sending additional mis- 
sionaries to amend the manners of 
the heathen.” 





Children Happy in Farm Work. 


Dear Aunt Mary: The article in 
our young folks’ column last week 
was a word in season, and I sincereiy 
hope all our boys and girls on the 
farm will heed it. 

Here in our neighborhood laborers 
are scarce and the boys and girls 
have taken hold nobly of the work 
to be done. Last year my husband’s 
hand left in May and he and three 
children, aged from 8 to 13 years, 
worked the crop and gathered it also 
with the exception of two or three 
days’ hoeing hired and the hired 
picking of about fifteen hundred 
pounds of cotton. And they made 
eight bales, besides doing all the 
chores, milking, raising poultry, help- 
ing me to wash and do the house- 
work, making and harvesting their | 
own small patches of peanuts, pop 
corn, cotton and melons. 

Do I hear some one say, ‘‘What} 
can an eight-year old child do?” 
Well, I wish you could have seen 
this 8-year-old tot hoeing cotton or 
picking it, or doing any of the other 
many things she did this year on 
the farm and about the house. It 
did not hurt her in the least. On 
the contrary she improved in health 
and looks from being out in the 
fresh air and sunshine so much. I 
would far rather see my own (or 
other people’s children for that mat- 
ter) out in God’s sunshine, working 
in the fields, than to see the pale, 
puny-looking child who is shut up 
daily between the four walls of a 
factory, breathing the overheated! 
dust-laden air from many co-laborers | 
and the lint from the cotton. They | 
make more money than the country 
child, you say? Yes, but at the ex-| 
pense of their health, at the expense, 
of the happy, rosy countenances, at | 
the expense of the natural, spon-| 
taneous happiness inspired by a free 
life in the open air. 








MARGARET. 
Mecklenburg Co., N. C. 





Dampness is worse than coldness 
for fowls, Dampness with coldness 
is the worst eombination. 








HENRY GRADY AND THE WHISKEY TRAFFIC, 


An Extract From the Great Georgian’s Speech Which Has Become 
Classic. 


The sweep of prohibition through the South revealed in last week’s 
Progressive Farmer, reminds the Atlanta Constitution of the prohibition 
speech made by Henry W. Grady before 8,000 people in a warehouse in 
Atlanta during the local option campaign in 1888. 

That speech of Mr. Grady’s says the Constitution, was perhaps the 
most meroable address ever delivered in the United States advocating 
prohibition. It is known as ‘‘Grady’s Warehouse Speech.” The extract 
from that speech given below has been used from that day to this in 
Placards, posters and circulars, and in every other shape wherever the 
prohibition question has been agitated in this country. It has been 
translated in all languages of the world and can be seen anywhere, got- 
ten up in beautiful effect. It is the most remarkable prohibition docu- 
ment in the world. The extract following was the peroration of the 
address that electrified the audience and which was followed by an 
ovation the like of which has never been seen in Atlanta: 

“To-night it enters an humble home to strike the rose from a wo- 
man’s cheek, and to-morrow it challenges this republic in the halls of 
Congress. 

“To-day it strikes a crust from the lips of a starving child and to- 
morrow levies tribute from the government itself. 

- “There is no cottage humble enough to escape it, no place strong 
enough to shut it out. 

“It defies the law when it cannot coerce suffrage. 

“It is flexible to cajole, but merciless in victory. 

“It is the mortal enemy of peace and order, the despoiler of men 
and terror of women, the cloud that shadows the faces of children, 
the demon that has dug more graves and sent more souls unshrived 
to judgment than all the pestilences that have wasted life since God 
sent the plagues to Egypt, and all the wars since Joshua stood beyond 
Jericho, 

“Tt comes to ruin, and it shall profit mainly by the ruin of your sons 
and mine. 

“It comes to mislead human souls and to crush human hearts under 
its rumbling wheels. 

“It comes to bring gray-haired mothers down in shame and sorrow 
to their graves. 

“It comes to change the wife’s love into despair and her pride 
into shame. 

“Tt comes to still the laughter on the lips of little children. 

“It comes to stifle all the music of the home and fill it with silence 
and desolation. 

“It comes to ruin your body and mind, to wreck your home, and it 
knows it must measure its prosperity by the swiftness and certainty 
with which it wrecks this world.” 








The Terms Suited the Poultryman. Draft in the poultry house cools 

part of a fowl too much; and the 
I thought I smaller the draft (like air rushing 
through a nail-hole close to a fowl‘s 
head), the worse it is. Many cases 
of bad colds result from just such 
small defects in the house. 


Dear Aunt Mary: 
would give you a little true story for 
your ‘“‘Poultry Special.’’ A few years 
ago a countryman of very large pro- 
portions came to our town with a 
load of chickens to sell. He met Mr. 
P., who was running a hotel here at} —— 
the time, and was specially noted for 
his capacity to drive good bargains, 
especially from the country trade. 
Mr. P. offered this old gentleman 17 
cents apiece for a number of his 
chickens if he would allow him to 








ANDRAE GIANT TELEPHONES 


On One Year’s Trial 
The kind that ring even when others have 


receivers down. 


OO., 128 Second St., Milwaukee, Wis. 








pick them. To this the countryman 
readily agreed and they immediately 
moved on to the hotel and the old 
gentleman proceeded to hand out the 1 Teaches Canning Secrets 1 
desired number of chickens. ‘‘Hold FREE T0 HOME CANNERS 
on!”’ exclaimed Mr. P., “‘you prom- 

ised to let me pick them!” The old Tae Se, bee, east eee a A 

man continued to hand them out, Growers, sent on trial for six 
saying, “I don’t care a dad-lame 


months absolutely free. Write today. 
CANNERS REVIEW, Bridgeport, Ala. 
who picks them; I’m going to catch 
’em.”’ 


. Ps j wa nif ~ 
Mr. P. saw that the joke so HIGH GRADE 
DROP-HEAD 
LIGHT RUNNING 
SEWING 


him and quietly submitted. 
MACHINE 


T. &. B. 

Positively the greatest Sewing Machine value 
ever offered. By our direct selling plan, we 
save you all dealers’ and agents’ profits. This 

+2 @ Machine is equal to 

















Orange Co., N. C. 





Dollie Was ‘Des’ a Sweatin’!”’ 


Dear Aunt Mary: Little Mary sat 
before the cosy fire on Christmas 
morning, proudly nursing her beauti- 
ful new wax doll. Presently she 
called to her mother in an anxious, 
inquiring tone, “‘Mamma, mamma! 
my dollie is des’ a sweatin’.”” Sure 
enough great beads of melted wax 
were running down poor dollie’s 

4 Ss tachments. We give 
cheeks. ’ our binding 10-year 
* guarantee witheach machine. Order one today, try it 30 

days and if not found in every way satisfactory, we will re- 
fund yourmoney. Weare the largest sewing machine dis- 


tributers in®the South, and make prompt shipment. 
Send for complete catalogue mailed free on application. 







eee any usually sold by 
=. agents for $30.00. 
SS Is substantially 
made of best 
material, and is 
1g] equipped with 

the latest im- 
provements. Ele- 
gant oak drop-leaf 
cabinet, 4 drawers 
and full set of at- 





Pure air, fresh water that is clean, 
enough food that is made up of a 


variety, reasonable exercise, and pro-|] ‘MALSBY, SHIPP & CO. 





Kimball Pianos! 


You can 
Save 20 
per cent. 
by Buying 
at Once. 





In order to clear out all old stock and make 
room for our new spring stock before Febru- 
ary ist, we will offer every piano and organ 
in stock atas ial reduc tion of 20 per cent. 
and some spec: bargains at about one-half 
price and less. These pianos are all first- 
class and the second hand ones have been 
refinished and rebuilt and all are warranted 
and WILL BE SHIPPED ON APPROVAL, 
if not as represented to be returned at our 
ex pense. ere is a partial list: 
New Kimball Pianos 20 per cent off—prices 
$310 to $600. 

One $475 Kimball Piano, slightly used, $365. 
One $425 used Kimball Piano $837. 
One $375 Sterling second hand Piano $210. 
One $450 second band Kimball Piano $225. 
One used Burmuller $300 Piano for $160. 
One second hand $250 Prince Piano $125. 
One $825 Richmond Piano, slightly used. 


One $260 Piano Player used for exhibition, 
only case irjnred in shipping, $ 

One new $275 Piano Player $i76, case slightly 
marred in shipping. 


Second-hand Organs and Square Pi- 
anos $10 and up. New Organs $45 up 
TERMS: Pianos ten per cent. cash, $7 to $10 
permonth. Organs $5 cash ana $4 per month, 
witb 6 per cent. i: terest. 

These prices cannot be duplicated any- 
where. The Kimball Pianos are known the 
world over as the very best riano that money 
will buy. More than 260,000 in use, more than 
double the number of any other make proves 
“a question the superiority of the Kim- 


Catalog Free. Write Quick. 


W. W. KIMBALL CO., 


DEPARTMENT 5, 
GEO. H. SNYDER, So. Representative, 
RALEIGH, N. 0. 





Special Offer on 
Improved Raney Ganning Outfits 


To the first one hundred who send us $1000 
with order for one of our No. 2 Canning Out- 
fits, mentioning Progressive Farmer, we are 
going to include a fire-pot for heating the sol- 

ering coppers, worth one dollar 

We have enlarged our No. 1 canner to hold 
six instead four 31lb. cans and now it is the 
best value for the price $5.00) ever known. 

WE GIVE YOUTHE BEST YOUR MONEY WILL 
BUY. Send for our catalog giving full infor- 
mation and prices of all sizes. 


THE RANEY CANNER CO., 
Chapel Hill, N. C, 
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FARMERS !! 
Try This Roofing for Your Buildings! 





The above are types of Roofing scientifi- 
cally made from NATURA .. ASPHALT and 
LONG WOOLEN FELT. They are more 
attractive in appearance,—cheaper than 
shingles, tin, corrugated iron, tar and 
gravel. etc., and without repairs will last 

er. 
tonSn't be satisfied with something “Just as 
good.” If your dealer cannot supply you, 
write us direct. We will sell you in any quan- 
ity, freigit id to your Railroad Station, 
atibe flNowing prices: 

* ELECTROID Cus Rubber Finish) 1 ply 
$1.85; 2 % $2.20; 8 ply $2.60 per square. 

“ACME” (Flint Coated Both sides) 1 ply 
$1.95; 2 iy $2. 30; 3 Py $2.70 per square 

wUNT ERSAL” (Gravel Surface) $2.90 per 
square; one weight only—about 135 Ibs. per 


square. 

‘Samncient large-heaced Galvanized Nails, 
Liquid cement and full printed directions 
for laying, packed in the core of each roll. 
“YOU CAN PUT IT ON.” 

Write for Descriptive Catalog “G” Sam- 
ples free for the asking. 


CAROLINA PORTLAND CEMENT CO. 
CHARLESTON, 8. C. 
Also Portland Cement, Lime, Plaster,etc. 








tection from the elements, these are Dept. 4 Atlanta, Ga. 
what make winter eggs. _S 
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‘*What’s Ghe News?” 











A BIRD’S-EYE VIEW. 

Congress is doing little but talk; the daily pa- 
pers are again insulting their readers by airing 
afresh the stale filth of the Thaw trial; the panic 
is’ giving way but Mr. Cortelyou is still in trouble 
about his bond issue; Democrats are wondering 
if Governor Johnson, of Minnesota, can beat Bry- 
an for their Presidential nomination, and Repub- 
licans are wondering if Hughes can beat Taft for 
theirs—and it looks as if neither can; and the 
South is going into general prohibition as steadily 
and even more rapidly than it went into negro 
disfranchisement ten years ago. This is about all 
the news. 


¢ 


s&s & 
STATE PROHIBITION IN THE SOUTH. 


Like Israel of old, the South is ‘‘a peculiar peo- 
ple,’’ and there is about our people, too, not only 
peculiarly (in its better sense) but solidarity also. 
When the South moves it moves as one man. So it 
was with secession forty years ago; so it was 
with negro disfranchisement ten years ago; so it 
was with bucket shops a year or two ago; so it 
it is now with prohibition. Even Oklahoma, the 
newest of States, already keeps step with her sis- 
ters of Dixie—or even goes a little ahead of them: 
so that Oklahoma on the extreme west has now 
just adopted prohibition, while North Carolina on 
the extreme east and Mississippi in the exact cen- 
tre are dropping into line with military precision. 
So rapidly does public sentiment crystallize, once 
the process starts, that thousands to whom State 
prohibition was yesterday a debatable question 
now see it as the logical and imevitable Southern 
policy. Within bounds the policy of local self- 
government is just and right, but it cannot be for- 
gotten that no community liveth to itself, and 
that no community has a right to make itself a 
centre of pollution and contagion for the sur- 
rounding country. .The rotten apple has no right 
to stay in the barrel if it endangers five hundred 
sound apples. And three things: (1) the absence 
of a large drinking foreign element, (2) the pre- 
dominance of Christian and church influences in 
the South, and (3) the necessity for keeping 
liquor from negroes of the _ baser sort—these 
things make State prohibition in the South more 
certain of permanency and of enforcement than 
anywhere else in the country. The Atlanta race 
riot is probably more largely responsible than 
anything else for the recent spread of prohibition 
so that Rev. John E. White was probably right 
when he recently declared: ‘If the negro is in 
yeorgia to stay, then prohibition is in Georgia to 
stay.”’ 

& st 
THE PANIO PASSES. 


With cotton at twelve cents—and Bull Sully 


active once again—it looks as if the panic were 
over in the South, and the same is true of other 


sections. The New York Post, for instance, says: 


“Saturday’s statement of the New York banks 
showed, for the first time since the panic began 
with the Knickerbocker failure on October 22nd, 
& surplus over the 25 per cent ratio of cash re- 
serve to deposits required by law. 


In advance of 





this return to a surplus basis, the New York 
banks had resumed full cash payments to de- 
positors; the currency premium had disappeared 
ten days ago; drafts on New York by banks of 
other cities are being met in cash; Chicago, 
Pittsburg, and Philadelphia banks are calling in 
for redemption the ‘wage checks’ issued during 
the currency famine. All this proves that the pe- 
riod of suspension of payments, complete or par- 
tial, is at an end.” 
& & 
A NEEDED BANKING REFORM. 


In connection with the statement just quoted, 
however, The Post makes a most timely and per- 
tinent criticism on our banking policy and its re- 
sponsibility for panic conditions. Here is the 
trouble as The Post sees it: 


“Of the 6,544 national banks in the field last 
autumn, 6,178 were the so-called ‘country banks’ 
which by law are allowed to deposit with banks 
in other cities three-fifths of their 15 per cent re- 
quired reserve. Banks in the larger cities bid 
for these ‘country-bank reserves’ by paying inter- 
est on them. The result, as shown in the national 
bank reports just before the panic, was that, out 
of the reserve of these 6,178 country banks 
$420,000,000 was placed in more or less distant 
cities,and only $201,000,000 kept on hand in 
cash, where it could be used to meet, at a mo- 
ment’s notice, the demands of a run of depos- 
itors.”’ 

The bare statement itself is all the argument 
needed for remedying such conditions as The 
Post sets forth. So long as they exist, just so 
long will the country be in danger of silly panics 
such as we have just experienced. 

& & 
THE FARMERS’ UNION AND POLITICS. 


The National Farmers’ Union has done a great 
many excellent things, but it has never done a 
wiser, nor taken any action more calculated to 
strengthen it in the estimation of the country, 
than when it adopted this resolution at its Na- 
tional meeting a few days ago: 

“Resolved, that any man holding office in the 
Farmers’ Union, who desires to run for any po- 
litical office, either county, State, or National, 
shall first resign his office in the Farmers’ Union. 

“2. That any man now holding an office in the 
Farmers’ Union, and at the same time holding a 
political office, shall be asked to give up his politi- 
cal office or resign his office in the Farmers’ 
Union.” 

The Union also did itself everlasting credit by 
spurning the Congressional free seed graft. Per- 
haps our Solons will yet come to see that farm- 
ers are too sensible and too independent to be 
faverably influenced by this hoary fraud—literally 
paternalism run to seed. And the Union also did 
well to declare for the parcels post and the pos- 
tal savings bank of which we have more to say 
in another column. 





WHY WE HAVE NO PARCELS POST. 


A genius for expressing truths pat has de- 
cleared that there are four reasons why this coun- 
try has no parcels post. They are very strong 
reasons. They are so strong that no way has yet 
been found for the people of the country to get 
around them. The man who mentioned these 
four reasons had a high position in the Postal De- 
partment and stood well as a business man; so it 
can be assumed that he knew what he was say- 
ing. He said the four reasons are the four large 
express companies operating in this country. They 
are the reasons why we cannot have a parcels 
post. 


Je 
Why? Their business would be interferred 
with. The work that a parcels post would do is 


very profitable to the express companies with 
their high rates for small service. Our Congress- 
men, who love us all so much before election, go 
on to Washington, and some way they forget all 
about how they love us voters. They spend much 
time pitying the poor express companies and 
thinking what a pity it would be if the Govern- 
ment would serve the voters in the same line 
that the express companies now verve them. It is 





up to the voters to insist that they be given a 
parcels post, to write so many letters to their 
Representatives and Senators that they will un- 
derstand that the voters want to be loved a little 
now as well as before election. 


This country is far behind others in the matter 
of a parcels post. It costs sixty-four cents to 
send a four-pound package a single mile by mail 
in this country; but the same package could be 
sent to Germany for forty-eight cents from any 
post-office in this country. In the latter case our 
Postal Department is trying to do business on 
something of a parity with the way the Postal 
Department of another government does it. But 
the four reasons that have been mentioned will 
not grant the voters the right to be served as 
well by our Postal Department, if all the service 
is in our own country. The present Postmaster- 
General recommends that Congress give the De- 
partment the right to raise the weight of pack- 
ages that may be carried to eleven pounds at the 
rate of twelve cents per pound in the United 
States; and he recommends the following charges 
for packages weighing less than one pound: 

One ounce, one cent; over one and not over 
three ounces, two cents; over three and not over 
four ounces, three cents, etc.; over six and not 
over eight ounces, six cents; over eight and not 
over twelve ounces, nine cents; over twelve and 
not over sixteen ounces, twelve cents. 

& 

The four reasons why we cannot have a parcels 
post—the express companies—have worked very 
skilfully on the local merchants to get them to 
support the four reasons, saying that the big 
stores would drive the local merchant out of busi- 
ness. But the Postmaster-General recommends 
a law that will favor the local merchant, by allow- 
ing him, along with others, to send a pound pack- 
age by rural delivery for five cents for the first 
pound and for two cents for each additional pound 
up to the eleven-pound limit, and for nominal 
charges for packages of less than one pound. The 
local merchant could send a eleven-pound pack- 
age for twenty-five cents, while the distant city 
merchant would have to pay $1.32. That ought 
to satisfy the local merchants, even if it does not 
satisfy the four reasons—the express companies. 
The local merchant is not likely to be offered a 
more favorable law; and it would seem that he 
should unite with the rest of the voters to get 
what the express companies have refused to let 
us have—a parcels post that will carry small pack- 
ages at practical rates. 





A THOUGHT FOR THE WEEK. 


If more wealth is necessary to you, for pur- 
poses not your own, use your left-hand to acquire 
it, but keep your right hand for your proper work 
in life. If you employ both arms in that game, 
you will be in danger of stooping; in danger also 
of losing your soul. The chief cure for the de- 
pressions, despondencies, and doubts of youth, 
which have their roots in the egotism of human 
nature, is to lose yourself in some issue not your 
own, in another man’s trouble or another man’s 
joy.—From Rudyard Kipling’s recent address at 
McGill University, Canada. 
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HELP YOUR LAND MAKE ITSELF RICH. 


We are apt to think of manure simply as plant 
food. Of course it contains this, but its effects 
on the soil and crops are not wholly due to the 
plant food it contains. On the barren sands of 
the Moore County sand hills, no amount of com- 
mercial fertilizers could have changed the sand 
into a soil as the saving and applying of the 
manure from well-fed cows has. Instead of white 
sand, the manure from cowpea hay and silage 
has made a soil almost black in color. 

Few, if any, farmers in North Carolina have a 
soil so absolutely barren as this was, and yet I 
saw a field there that I would venture to wager 
will in a favorable season make seventy-five or 
more bushels of corn per acre. 

Of course it took nerve and money to start to 
build a soil where there was none at all, but the 
point I would like to make is, that the improve- 
ment has been made mainly from the soil’s own 
products fed on the land and the. manure return- 
ed as fast as made. 

& 


When Moore County sand-hill land makes five 
tons of the finest of cowpea hay per acre, what 
could be done all over North Carolina? There is 
no more barren land on earth. Yet the humus- 
making nature of the manure has made a soil 
where none was before, has made it retentive of 
moisture, and has brought it to a point where it 
can increase in fertility through its own products 
alone. It was only an old dead skeleton, but the 
humus has put life into it and made a home for 
the bacteria that work only in a living soil; while 
on far better land farmers are annually trying to 
galvanize into a little sort of life the old dead 
skeleton of sand and clay with commercial fer- 
tilizers alone, when the cheaper forms of com- 
mercial fertilizer in acid phosphate and potash 
would give them the pea hay to feed and -the 
manure to use to put real life into the soil. 


& 


It is not the fact that Mr. Tufts has spent 
money liberally to support his herd till the land 
got so that it could feed them that is of value, but 
the fact that the manure made has enabled him 
to put a soil on the deep sand; for there is hard- 
ly a farmer in the Cotton Belt of the South on 
whose land the food could not already be pro- 
duced and the cattle fed. It is the fact that in 
any system of farming, forage growing and stock 
feeding are essential to any real and lasting im- 
provement. Growing legume forage involves a 
rotation of crops. A rotation involves stock feed- 
ing to use up the forage made, and its using in- 
volves the production of manure and the manure- 
using means getting back annually nearer and 
nearer to the virgin fertility of the soil, and get- 
ting back too to the conditions under which com- 
mercial fertilizers can be used more profitably be- 
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| 
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“For a farm produces chickens, 
And the hens—do they not lay?" 








cause of the increased capacity of the soil to re- 
tain moisture and dissolve them. 

& 
None of our farmers are compelled to literally 
make a soil as is being done at Pinehurst, for 
they nearly all have soils that were once produc- 
tive, and they have only to get it back to its 


originally productive character. In all of our red 
clay uplands the improvement can be made al- 
most entirely from the products of the soil itself, 
just as nature takes an old field and with broom- 
sedge and pine trees, makes a new soil, while the 
farmer can do it in a tenth part of the time, or 
less. 

Getting back the humus is the keynote to soil- 
improvement, and cowpea hay and cows to eat it 
will do it better and more economically than any- 
thing else. 





HOW TO BUILD UP SANDY LAND. 


A reader in Lenoir County, N. C., asks how to 
improve sandy land. The only way to improve 
santy land, or any other land, is to practice a 
gocu short rotation of crops and bring in peas 
and crimson clover at every opportunity. 

What the rotation shall be will depend on the 
crops you grow and the crop that is your special 
money crop. If that is cotton, then a good ro- 
tation will be cotton, with crimson clover sown at 
last working, and all the farm manure spread 
on the land during the winter and planted to corn 
in the spring. Peas sown in the corn. Corn cut 
and shocked and the peas chopped up with the 
disc and winter oats sown in September. After 
barvest plow and harrow in a bushel of peas per 
acre with 300 pounds of acid phosphate and 
twenty-five pounds of muriate of potash per acre. 
Mow the peas for hay and sow crimson clover 
on the stubble as a winter cover and turn it un- 
der in the spring for cotton, and then repeat the 
rotation. This will make a three-year rotation, 
and it will be well to apply in six years, or in 
each alternate round of the rotation, twenty 
bushels of lime per acre, or marl if you have 
it, in Lenoir. The place for the lime will be on 
the peas chopped up for sowing oats. 

Of course this is only suggestive, for no hard 
and fast rules can be laid down for any and every 
farm, and we must assume that the farmer has 
common-sense enough to adopt that which suits 
his condition best. You will find in my book 
“Practical Farming’’ the full discussion of crop 
rotation and methods for different crops. 





DEEP PLOWING AND WINTER PASTURE. 


A correspondent who has not been in the South 
long wishes light on the following questions, the 
soil spoken of being red clay upland in Virginia: 


*“*(1) Those in authority urge deep plowing, 
but I am met with the assertion that I will be 
planting in unfertilized soil if the land is turned 
up from anginusual depth. To what extent is this 
true, and how much of this untilled soil may be 
safely turned up? (2) Would it not be advisable 
to sow winter oats and rye with the crimson 
clover in the corn-field at the last cultivation? It 
appears to me that the oats and rye might be 
made to serve a good purpose in the feeding of 
stock in winter that would much more than pay 
for the seed and labor. Not being long in the 
South, I have not seen it tried, but believe that 
it might be done.” 


(1) In the deepening of soil which has for many 
years been plowed shallowly there is need for 
caution, and too large an amount of fresh soil 
should not be turned up at once, for this soil, 
while it may contain a large amount of plant 
food, is in a state, from the lack of the oxidizing 
influence of the air and the mellowing influence 
of frost, that is unfavorable to plant growth till 
acted upon by these influences. Hence, while it 
is perfectly safe to run a sub-soil plow deeply, 
you should not turn at first more than an extra 
inch of the unbroken soil. Then after the sub- 
soiling has let the air into the lower soil you can 
turn more every time till you can finally break 
that land eight or nine inches deep, for our Pied- 
mont red clay is really all good soil down to the 
fast rock. 

(2) It is all right to sow some winter grain 
with crimson clover in the corn-field to make a 
winter cover. Where I am now writing—in York 
County, Pa.,—every corn-field is now green with 
crimson clover. You will hardly get a great deal 
of feed from them till early spring, though by 
sowing at last working of corn you may get some 
fall and winter pasture. Then if the clover should 
fail (as it sometimes does when first sown on land 
where it has not before beep grown) you will still 
have the oats or rye as pasture and to plow under 
in spring. 





PINE STRAW FOR SWEET POTATO LAND. 


From Currituck County, N. C., a correspond- 
ent writes to inquire about the use of pine straw 
on land to grow sweet potatoes. 

It is a common practice on the Eastern Shore 
of Virginia to cover the land with pine straw in 
winter and plow it under for the sweet potato 
crop. As to the amount per acre, you can put on 
all you can turn under well. But I would prefer 
to use the fine rotted stuff under the leaves rather 
than the long fresh straw. You can use all of 
this you can haul and spread, and it will help the 
crop. But you will also need a fairly liberal ap- 
plication of acid phosphate and potash; say 400 
pounds per acre of 14 per cent acid phosphate 
and 25 pounds of muriate of potash. Spread the 
wood’s earth or straw broadcast and put the fer- 
tilizer in the furrow. 





DON’T PEN YOUR MANURE—SPREAD IT IN 
THE FIELD. 


Here is an important and timely inquiry that 
comes from extreme Western North Carolina: 


“T have thirty or forty tons of lot manure, 
largely composed of hay, straw, and shucks tramp- 
ed down by the cows, but not pulverized. I want 
to pen it and get it ready for corn crop. What 
can I put in it to make it decay and become fine? 
Also where can I get some soja beans and best 
prolific sced corn for Cherokee?”’ 

The best plan is to get all of that manure 
out on the land where the corn is to go, and 
spread it broadcast. It will be better there than 
in any pen, and when turned under in the spring 
will be ready to feed the corn. It will be better 
lying on the field than anywhere else. It would 
be improved by scattering over it a fair amount of 
the pulverized phosphate rock or floats. You can 
get this from the mines at Columbia, Tenn. 

Any seedsman in Richmond or Baltimore will 
sell you seed of soy beans. Have you consulted 
the seed advertisements in The Progressive Farm- 
cr? Write to the Director of the North Carolina 
Experiment Station, Dr. C. B. Williams, West 
Raleigh, N. C., about seed corn. 





SOME QUESTIONS ABOUT COTTON-MEAL. 


Perhaps a large number of our readers will be 
interested in one or both of these inquiries: 

“Our mill here had a fire some time ago and 
had a lot of cottonseed meal thoroughly satu- 
rated by the water, which they are offering at $20 
per ton. Will it do to feed cattle? 

Can I afford to sell seed at 25 cents per bushel 
and buy cotton meal at $30 per cent? Wouldn’t 
it be better to feed the seed to cattle?’’ 

(1) As a fertilizer the wet cottonseed meal may 
not have lost much, unless it was so heavily wet 
as to have leached. What it has retained may be 
in a more available state from partial decay. But 
as stock food, I would let it alone at any price. 

(2) If I had the cottonseed I would prefer to 
feed them rather than to sell at 20 cents per 
bushel and buy meal at $30. I consider the seed 
at least a safer feed. If the number of cattle 
that have been killed by the excessive feeding of 
cottonseed meal without good roughage could be 
known it would astonish those who are so en- 
thusiastic over it as a food. It is a valuable pro- 
tein food, but I would always feed it in connec- 
tion with good corn silage, and never more than 
two and a half to three pounds per day to a cow. 





HOW MUCH POTASH FOR TOBACOO AFTER 
PEAS? 


A tobacco grower wishes to know what propor- 
tion of potash should be put on land that has a 
loam sub-soil which was in peas mowed off last 
year to make a crop of tobacco this year. 

Having had peas on it last year, this land will 
not need as much nitrogen as it would otherwise. 
{ have found that for tobacco the following form- 
ula has produced good results in Granville Coun- 
ty, N. C.: 

Acid phosphate, 900 pounds; dried blood, 600 
pounds; nitrate of soda, 100 pounds; high-grade 
sulphate of potash, 400 pounds. This was used 
on land that had not had peas on it at rate of 700 
pounds per acre and made a fine crop that brought 
a good price. But in this case I would not use 
so much nitrogen. Make it 300 pounds of acid 
phosphate, 50 pounds of nitrate of soda, 150 
pounds of dried blood and 100 pounds sulphate of 
potash per acre, and I think it will answer well. 
Of course it is hard to advise a fertilizer for 
land with which one is not acquainted. There is 
a notion that good tobacco cannot be grown after 
peas. But I think the general cause is that grow- 
ers use just as much ammonia in the fertilizer as 
though there were no peas. 
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BERKSHIRES. 


LARGE ENGLISH BERKSHIRES 


Bred and for sale. Young stock from pre- 
mium winners. 


D. L. FARRIOR, RALEIGH, N. C. 


Sunnyside Berkshires, 

Best blood in America in my herd boars, 
IMPORTED HIGHTIDE COMMONS, BARON PRE 
MIER III's BACHELOR and others equally 
well bred. Sows just as good andrich in im- 
ported and Premier blood. Headquarters for 
Aberdeen-Angus cattle. W. R. WALKER, 
Union, 8. C. 














For Sale. 
Tamworth 


AND 
Berkshire Swine, 


SHROPSHIRE BUCKS, 
PEKIN DUCKS, TOULOUSE GEESE, 
BELGIAN HARES, ENGLISH 
PHEASANTS, 

Homer Pigeons. Best Strains of 
Chickens. Eggs for Hatching 
in Season. 


YOUNG JERSEY BULLS, 


Address 


OCCONEECHEE FARM, 


DURHAM, N. C. 











- DUROO JERSEY, 


Try a pair of pigs from the herd 
that meets all competition in the 
show yards. 


I. C. RUTLEDGE, 
Mulberry, Tenn. 





Duroc 
Hogs 


Pure Duroc Jersey Hogs. 


B. A. Whitaker & Co., Bell Buckle, Tenn., 
reliable, for twenty years breeders of fancy 
Duroc Jersey Hogs, —, something nice to 
offer in a rich — -red pig 4 to 10 months 
old. Gilts bred rs ready for service. 
Write and get =: prices, reasonable, be- 
Led a purchasing elsewhere. They will do 
right. 


DUROC JERSEY HOGS 


of the highest breeding. An extra lot 
of pigs from two to five months old, 
ready toship. Alsoa a ae ser- 
vice boars and bred a These 
pigs contain the blood ofa noted $6,000 
boar. Write for prices; pemigres goes 
with every hog sold. 


L. M. Whitaker & Co., Muiberry, Tenn. 


RED RAVEN HERD DUROCS 


Very handsome lot bred sows and gilts, 
Bred to a eal my $100.00 prize boar. Also 
fancy lot of pigs, by him, at reasonable 
prices. 


MATT W. MOSELEY, 
BELL BUCKLE,- - - - TENNESEE. 


PAYIN 


Spay Your SOWS and 
OTHER STOCK with the 


Pronto Process 


No Cutting, Pain or Death. No Knife used. 
Guaranteed to be absolutely painless and 
harmless. Sows fatten quicker and on less 
feed. Fat sows mean fat pocketbooks. Use 
the Pronto Spayer and increase your prof- 
its. Easy to -oply. Any one can use it. 
Book No. 10 on Stock Spaying free. 
Send $1. >. for Complete Outfit. 
ays 15 sows, 
PRONTO MFG. COMPANY 
Jackson Park Station, Chicago, Ill. 


ROYAL 2-HORSE DISC PLOWS 


Were new and 
different, but 
they made good. 
All seeing them 
want them. 
Write for free 

klet, ‘“*Dise 
Plows and Royal 
Dise Plows.” Tells about Disc Plows of 
all kinds and descriptions. 

Chattanooga Implement & Manf’g Co., 


Dept a CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 
nme momen oe annual 






















































But the Most Pressing of These is Temperance, 
Tremendous Questions for the Farmers of North Carolina to Think 


About Seriously. 


Messrs. Editors: A gentleman said 
to the writer some days ago that 
there were two great movements un- 
der way for the uplift of the North 


Carolina farmer. One was the inter- 
est being taken by our people in bet- 
ter methods of farming, the other 
was the development of the public 
schools. To these I added a third: 
the interest—even if I may be some- 
what superficial—that is being taken 
in the temperance question. 





Schools and Better Farming Will 
Come in Time. 


The first two are questions that 
are sure to be settled all right. 
Money and work are the main things 
required to push good schools and 
good farming to the front, and the 
selfish interest of our people would 
settle this question if no other forces 
were at work, as they will both add 
wealth to our State. But in the 
third question we have not a con- 
dition but an appetite to deal with, 
and not only have we one of the 
worst appetites to work against, but 
we have working against us a class 
of men who, it seems to me, have 
little that they care for in this world 
except the dollar, and they seem to 
care as little how the dollar comes. 
A trip over our State to-day will con- 
vince the most skeptical one that we 
have need of better methods of farm- 
ing. The need of education among 
the great mass of our people, too, is 
a lamentable fact patent to any one, 
but towering above these evils as a 
mountain towers above a hill is the 
whiskey evil. This is a force not 
only working against the brains, 
morals and pocket books of our 
people, but is sapping the strength 
of their bodies as well; and the 
worst of it is, that such a large 
proportion of our people fail to see 
the danger threatening, or if they 
do see, care not. 


The Danger That Threatens. 


Some of* my readers may think 
that this is not a subject to be dis- 
cussed in the columns of a farm 
journal, but I tell you there is not 
a danger threatening the farmers of 
North Carolina to-day that will com- 
pare with this. If my readers could 
have stood in front of my cattle 
stable at our recent State Fair, as I 
did, ten hours a day, for four days, 
and smelled the whiskey breaths and 
saw the whiskey faces that I saw, 
thousands of them, they would have 
realized something of the danger I 
can see in this thing. And the worst 
of it was, that it was not the old 
farmers of our State that were walk- 
ing this dangerous road, but the 
young men, the ones to whom we 
must look for the future of our State, 
and this is why the case seems so 
alarming to me. If the young men 
were solid on the right side of this 
question the thing would right itself 
after a time. 


Better Days Will Follow Correction 
of the Drink Evil. 


The writer is not an alarmist and 
doesn’t believe that the country or 
the men of the country are going to 


the dogs. But I tell you candidly 
that we are not doing what we 
should to combat this evil, that we 


are wasting valuable time, are letting 
a lot of valuable material go to de- 
struction that could be saved if every 
man in the State who believes that 
the whiskey evil is an evil would 
get down to work at home and 
abroad and do his mightiest to stamp 


Farming, Education, and Temperance. 





it out. When we get this matter 





says Mr. French—Three 


whose spreading branches of about 
150 feet delightfully shade the yard 
and porch of the residence. The 
place is well supplied with various 
fruits, including grapes and oranges. 











fixed and stop the terrible drain 
which drink makes upon our State 
in men and money, then schools will 
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Best Cattle. 





flourish as never before, the church 








congregations will double, and men 
will have clear heads and strong 
bodies to work out the questions of 
farm improvement. My purpose in 
writing this is to enlist every man, 
woman, and child, of the great Pro- 
gressive Farmer family in North Car- 
olina in this fight against whiskey 
in our State and I don’t expect one 
of you to fail me. I am in earnest 
in this matter and I want you to be. 
A. L. FRENCH. 
. 2, Byrdville, Va. 


R. F. D., No 





PIN MONEY ON ALABAMA FARM. 


How a Good Deal More Than Pin 
Money May be Made by Women 
and Children on the Farm. 


Speaking of the satisfactory re- 
turns that may be gained from a 
small piece of land in the South, car- 
rying poultry, fruits vegetables, stock 
and other lines which can be looked 
after by the women or children of 
the family, the Southern Field re- 
cently gave a striking illustration of 
what can be accomplished in this di- 
rection. It is found in the experi- 
ence of Mrs. I. E. Richardson and 
her sister, Miss Lucy Gerard, at 
Coden, Alabama. With their aged 
mother, these ladies occupy the old 
Gerard homestead, which has been 
the family residence for more than 
fifty years. Thirty-eight acres are 
contained in the home place, of which 
but the minor portion is used in the 
growing of pecans and figs, and the 
raising of poultry and a few head of 
stock. 


Figs and Pecans. 


There is not a man about the place, 
Mrs. Richardson’s 11-year-old son 
monopolizing all the credit which ac- 
crues to the male line of the family. 
The ladies carry on the place with 
only such gutside assistance as is 
necessary at times in the gathering 
of fruit and nuts. There are about 
150 fig trees on the place, but the 
product of some 25 is employed in 
the preservation of fruit, of which 
Mrs. Richardson estimates a thou- 
sand pints can be put up, these sell- 
ing at $4 per dozen. Five thousand 
pounds of pecans were gathered last 
season from 50 trees and sold at 10 
cents a pound, the nuts being ship- 
ped to Mobile. 


Profits on Poultry and Cattle. 


About 100 hens are kept, the fig- 
ures for March of this year showing 
that 134 dozen eggs were sold in that 
month at 20 cents a dozen. The 
ladies kept an accurate record of 
their financial transactions and their 
books show that from about 75 hens 
in 1905 they not only received $85 
in money, but such additional sums 
as paid for the feed of the chickens 
and the keeping of the family horse 
and cow, all of these besides eggs 
and poultry for the table. During 
the past ten years a few head of 
stock have been raised, and sufficient 
sales of beef cattle were made to 
show an annual dividend of 33 1- 
per cent on the amount invested, 





without counting the additional sums 
which have occasionally been realized | 
for stock sold for other purposes. | 

The Gerard homestead, pleasantly, 
situated near the bay shore, is sur-,; 
rounded by trees, the principal one 
being a live oak, 60 feet in heisht;F 
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Aberdeen-Angus Cattle. 


Top Notch Bulls ready for service. Calves 
of both sexes of choice breeding and individ- 
uality. Females not akin to bulls. Visitors 
welcomed. Write us your wants, 

ROSE DALE STOCK FARMS, 


Jeffersonton, Va. 





IF YOU WANT THE BEST REGISTERED 

Standard Bred Horses, Jer: 
sey Cattle, Black Essex 
Hogs, Scotch Collie Dogs, 


or B. P. Rocks,8S. L. Wyandottes, 8. C. Brown 
arg Buffand Partridge Coc Bantams 





—and E ingseason. Address OPEN VIEW 
Hole ae bt. L. Abernethy, Prop., Mount 
olly, oC. 








The Aberdeen Angus 


breed of cattle has furnished the highest 
priced carload of steers (in America)every 
“— save one for seventeen years. 

Home Farm is headquarters in 
ey or cattle of this wonderful merket 
topping breed. Our cnief stock bull is a 
brother of Gay Lad that was champion 
butl of America during 1895-96, and later 
sold at $3050.00. 


A. L. FRENCH, Propr., 


R. F. D., 2, Byrdville, Va. 
Farm and Station, Fitzgerald, N. C. 




















Where to Buy Dogs, 
Jacks, Goats, Etc. 














An All-round Fine Jack 


8 years old, well made, good size, easily 
managed and sure in service, at a bargain. 
Address, 


Box 324, Mt. Airy, N. C. 


The Kentucky Jack Farm 


is the wholesale home for 
jacks, as we breed and raise 
the big mammoth Kentucky 
jacks, and can sell you a first 
class jack 25 to 50 per cent 
cheaper than a dealer or 
speculatorcan. Write to-day 
for prices on jacks, jennets, 
and mules. A large lot to select fron. : 
JOE. E. WRIGHT, JUNCTION C1T Y, Ky. 


ACKS, JENNETTS, Saddle Horses, 
Trotting and Pacing Stallions, 
Poland China and Tamworth hogs. We 

are the largest Breeders and Importers of 
Jacks in America and have a large stock of 
saddle stallions and mares, trotting and pac- 
ing stallions. Our catalo = is oe nest ever 
issued by any Jack bre J COOK & 


CO., Lexington, Ky. aoe ad, Green- 
ville, Texas 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
COLLIES The Kind that wiil 


drive your Hogs, your 


Sheep, or your Cattle. The useful and 
faithful FARM DOG. Our stock is the best 
that intelligent breeding can produce. Pup- 
pies for sale. males, $10; females, $8. Wesup- 
ply full and correct pedigree and copy of 
the book, when requested. ‘The Useful Col- 
lie and How to Make Him So,” with each 

puppy: We ship promptly upon receipt of 
price 


VINECREST FARM KENNELS, 
FALLS CHURCH VA. 


BUY THE BEST 
Pure Bred Berkshire Pigs 
Choice Angora Goa 
Registered Angus Cattle 
None Better 
Prolific Seed Corn 
Highest Grade 


A. M, WORDEN, Tullahoma, Tenn. 


Dogs, Sheep, Hogs, Cattle. 


Free price list of Crack Fox Hounds, train- 
ed and untrained and pups. Southdown 
Sheer, Poland China ana orkshire Hogs. 

Short horn cattle. 

Cabinet picture thirty hounds 10 cents. 


J.D. STODGHILL, _ 
Sbhelbyving, Ky 
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Drops of Dairy Cream. 


All as Fat as Butter With Golden Hints to The Progressive Farmer Read- 
ers for Successful Handling of Many Every-Day Dairy Problems. 


All who have many dairy cows 
should write the Department of Ag- 
riculture, Washington, D. C., for a 
bulletin on tuberculosis. 

if a crop of corn or of sorghum is 
raised for summer feeding and not 
all of it is needed in summer, it need 
not be lost. Cut it and store it for 
dry forage. 

Is the dairy profit small because 
the pasture does not yield much 
feed? Maybe it needs a greater va- 
riety of grasses for a large yield of 
food and for a large portion of the 
year. 

A leguminous pasture plant will 
do for sod land what a leguminous 
plant would do on plowed land— 
make the soil more fertile in nitro- 
gen and cause a larger yield of the 
other plants growing on the land. 

Dairymen too generally buy feed 
that could be raised much cheaper on 
the farm; and while their income is 
good, their outgo is so big that they 
are lucky if they have the manure 
and skim milk left as clear profit. 

In selecting a dairy bull, learn all 
possible about how much and how 
rich was the milk produced by his 
dam, and go on back with the inves- 
tigation among his grand-dams if it 
can be done. If his dam and grand- 
dams have been good producers, the 
chances are that his daughters will 
be. 





If wanting to grade up a herd for 
dairy use and finding the cost of a 
high-class bull too high, try to inter- 
est neighbors to take up the same 
breed and share expenses; agree 
that all who enter the agreement 


Dairying can be used successfully 
in combination with special 
lines of farming, some cannot 


other 
and 
get the best returns from the dairy 
unless they do combine dairying 
with other kinds of farming. When 
butter is being made, there is the 
skim milk that has high feeding 
value. If it is not put to good use, 
the profit from the dairy cannot be 
as good as it should be. Skim milk 
develops pigs very fast. It aids sows 
with large litters to give more milk 
for the pigs. Combined with grain, 
it makes grain give better returns 
per pound in fattening hogs. 


Skim Milk for Poultry. 


It helps to develop young pouitry 
rapidly, being a very fair substitute 
for meat for this purpose. It will 
not wholly supplant meat, as shown 
by tests at some of the Experiment 
Stations; but it is doubtful that the 
ordinary farmer, who has but a small 
flock of poultry, would gain much 
from his extra trouble and expense 
of using fresh cut bone or beef scraps 
as poultry feed, if he has plenty of 
skim milk to use. Some farmers, 
however, should not stop with the 
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WANTED. 

Good Live Canvassers. 
To sell on”° commission a’ popular and well 
known line of Steel Plowsto the Farmersand 
dealers in North Carolina and South Caroli- 
The Lovejoy Co. 
CAMBRIDGE, N. Y. 


na, 











Dairying Helps Other 











shall stick to the one breed and 
bulls as often as necessary. This will 
make it possible to use a registered 
bull at less cost than a grade, if the 
grade is owned exclusively by one 
man. The registered sire would re- 
quire a smaller outlay at the start 
and the cost of keeping him would 
be less for any one part-owner. 
Money will be saved in the end 
when there is a considerable dairy 
herd on the place, if a veterinarian 
is got to test the cows for tubercu- 
losis, if the o° ner cannot do it. him- 
self after reading bulletins on the 
subject. To allow affected cows to 
continue in the herd will spread the 
disease and finally cause heavy loss. 


To produce a_e strong profitable 
heifer, the dam when carrying the 
calf must have food that contains an 
abundance of all the elements that 
are essential to the formation of 
every part of the calf. The times be- 
fore and after the independent life 
of the heifer, though in a sense two 
periods, are really one_ period of 
growth and evelopment; and if the 
calf is not well nourished before 
birth, it will be like a pig stunted 
after birth—hard to make much of. 


Mr. Dairyman, do you recall the 
time last summer or the summer be- 
fore, when the pasture was short 
and the cows fell off in milk? That 
trouble could have been prevented 
then and can be prevented this sum- 
mer, by having some succulent crop 
growing to be fed when the grass is 


short. Money will never be made 
easier. Not a large acreage will be 
needed, but it should be planted 


where it can be conveniently used for 
feed. Do not overlook this point. 


Lines of Farming. 


use of milk; but should use fresh 
cut bone or meat scraps in some 
form, either refuse ‘parts of fresh 
meat or the prepared meat scraps for 
sale by poultry supply houses. One 
danger in using fresh cut bone or 
fresh meat is that the first stages of 
decomposition may start in before 
the feeding is done, and cause bowel 
trouble. With the prepared beef 
meat scraps there would be less dan- 
ger. All this applies to feeding lay- 
ing hens as much as it does to feed- 
ing growing birds. 


Putting Profits in the Land and 
Crops. 


Many dairymen have _ prospered, 
even though what they sold from the 
dairy did not more than pay the 
dairy expenses. They saved their 
manure in the best condition and 
used it for building up their soil. 
The yield of their crops per acre in- 
creased amazingly. It did not all 
come about in one year. First one 
patch of land was improved, then an- 
other, and_ still another, till the 
whole farm was in better tilth. In 
the course of time the whole farm 


had been manured a number of 
times. Whether the crop was grain, 
grass, vegetables, cotton, or what 


not, they made a given weight of the 
crop with only a fraction of the work 
that had at first been required. Their 
dairy cows’ should rightfully have 
‘been credited with this gain, though 


‘tthe gain did not show up in the di- 


rect income from the dairy products 
sent to market. 


Because You 
Need 
The Money 


It’s your business and if you don’t 


attend to it, who will? 

afford to keep cowsforfun. That isn’t 

business, and, furthermore, it isn’t 
is money in cow 


You need a Tubular Cream Sepa- 
rator because it will make money for 
you; because it saves labor; because 
it saves time; because it means all the 
difference between cow profits and 
cow losses. 

Look into this matter; see what a 
Tubular will do for you and buy one 
because you need it. 
op Bow would you, ie our eek 

usiness Dairying?‘ and our catalo 
B. 283 both free. Wie for them. ad 


The Sharples Separator Co. 


West Chest Pa. 
Toronto, Can. icago, tll. 











When writing advertisers, please mention 
this paper. 











COIL SPRING FENCE 


Made of high carbon Steel Wire 
Horse-high, Bull-strong, Chick- 
en-tight. Sold direct to the 
Farmer at lowest f: 
turers prices on 30 Days Free 
Trial, freight prepaid. 100 page 
Jatalogue and price-list free. 
KITSELMAN BROS., 
Box 84 MUNCIE, IND. 


FENCE taco" 


‘Made of High Carbon Double Strength 
Soiled Wire. Heavily Galvanized to 
prevent rust. Have no agents. Sell at 
\, \ factory prices on 30 days’ free trial. 
o aa wy, We pay allfreight. 37 heights of farm 
ee he and poultry fence. Catalog Free. 
\ 7 i 40 COILED SPRING FENCE CO. 
\woe nLoor, Box 72 Winchester, Indians 
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FOUND: 


One of the best Com mission Houses for you 
to ship your Eggs, Sweet Potatoes, and Poul- 
try to. Write tothem to-day. They are 


HEWITT & COMPANY, 


10 E. Camden St., Baltimore, Md. 


LET US TAN 
YOUR HIDE, 


Whether Steer, Bull, or Horse Hide, 
Calf, Dog, Deer, or any kind of hide 
or skin with the hair on, soft, light, 
odorless and moth-proof for robe, rug, 
coat or gloves, and make them up when 
so ordered, 

But first get our illustrated catalog, 
with prices, shipping tags and instruc- 
tions. e are the largest custom fur 
tanners of large wild and dom 
anima! skins in the world. 

e make and sell Natural Black 
Galloway fur coats and robes, Black 
and Brown Frisian, Black Dog Skin, 
and fur lined coats; also do taxidermy 
and head mounting. 


THE CROSBY FRISIAN FUR CO 
116 Mill Street, Rochester, N. ¥. 
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than any other. 


HERCULES STEEL STUMP PULLER 


King among stump mactines, Absolutely the only line made 
of steel, all others cast iron. Hercules is 400% stronger 
RON Catalog Free. Address 


HERCULES MANUFACTURING CO., 






- + = 


Dept, 834 terville,lowa U.S. & 








The value of commercial fertilizers has 
been demonstrated over aud over again by 
both government and private comparative 


tests. 


We stand ready to demonstrate to 


you at any time that the surest way to “in- 
crease your yields per acre” is to use 


Virginia-Carolina 
Fertilizers 


Hon. R. J. Redding, former Director of the Geor- 
gia Exp. Station, is authority for the statement that 
“experiments made at this station show that well 
balanced commercial fertilizer applied to one acre 
of land, and well cultivated, may be reasonably ex- 
pected to produce an increase of yield of seed 


cotton. 


At the present price of cotton this would 


mean a large extra profit (for both lint and seed), 
after deducting the price for fertilizer.” 

You'll find reports of many other comparative 

tests, together with much valuable information con- 

uy cerning land culture in the new Virginia-Carolina 


%* Year Book or Almanac. 


Ask you local fertilizer 


dealer for a copy—or we'll send you one 
Dad free, if you write our nearest sales office. 


Virginia-Carolina Chemical Co. 


Richmond, Va. 
Norfolk, Va. 


Columbia, S.C. 
Atlanta, Ga. 
Savannah, Ga, 





Durham, N.C. 
Charleston, S. C. 
Baltimore, Md. 
Columbus, Ga. 
Montgomery, Ala, 
Memphis, Tenn. 

Shreveport, La. 
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THE MARKETS. 


RALEIGH COTTON. 


Raleigh, January 20, 1908. 
CU, SE cemtsemntncntinnntinneesn 12 @12'% 











NEW ORLEANS COTTON. 


Quotations based on cotton in press or 
warehouse. 


This day 
To-day last year. 
Low ordinary 8 5 15-16 
Ordinary 6 15 16 
Good ordinary__- .-104% 84 
Low middling 4 9% 
Middling BZ 
Good middling-_- 11 3-16 
Middling fair 2 12 8-16 
_, __ eed aaa ERI: f 12 13-16 








CHARLESTON PROVISIONS AND 
FARM SUPPLIES. 


Charleston, S.C., January 20, 1908. 

D. 8. C. R. Sides, packed 
D. 8. Bellies, packed 
D. 8. Butts. 
Butter Creamery-.................. 
Hams—Choice,as tosize and brand 
Lard—Pure—Tierces 
Pearl meal 
Meal, Common 
Hay—Timothy 1 
Grain—Corn, white 
Corn, mixed 
Oats—Clipped white_.__.....-______ 
Mixed 
Feed—Cracked corn, per bushel__ 
Corn, chop, per 100 pounds 
Wheat, bran, per 100 pounds ____ 
Corn. bran, per 100 pounds 
Middlings, rer 100 pounds_______ 
Hulls, per 100 pounds_____________ 
Rice Flour—Sacked, per bushel -- 
Cotton Ties—Pieced 
Rebundled 
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Bagging—2 pounds. 
pring wheat patent 





Patent 
Straight 
Choice 














RICHMOND PRODUCE MARKET. 


Richmond, Va., January 20, 1908. 


Prices of general farm produce range to- 
day as follows: 


POULTRY—LIVE. 

















Turkeys 13 @ 15 
Chickens, large Ib. --.._-______-_. 14 
Chickens, small -_....._.__..__... 15 
Hens 12 
Ducks, large li @ 12 
Guineas, each p35) 
Geese, each 60 @ 
; BUTTER. 
Choice family packed, perlb... 19 @ 2 
Choice dairy packed.__-__....._. 19 @ 2 
Choice store packed ~__..________ 17 @ 18 
EGGS. 

Crates, nearby. fresh laid__..__._ 25 
Crates, from other sections______ 25 

uinea 15 16 





FRUITS AND VEGETABLES. 


Apples, fancy, cloth one bbl., $3 00 
pecneeenanse 2 60 


Apples, choice ed arre 
ppins and Winesa 
Blackeye Peas, per 








th toto mn 
SRSsSaE 
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Beans, Navy, No. 1 white 2 00 
Common to choice, per bus 1 75 
Potatoes, choice. per bu... 68 70 
Cabbage, Dani-h, ton, -.________ 10 00 12 00 
Celery, fancy large, 60 65 
Choice, per bunc 40 50 
Clay Peas 1 60 1 60 
Peanuts, farmers, per lb.______- 4 5 





RICHMOND TOBACCO MARKET. 


(Reported by E. K. Vietor & Co., Leaf To- 
bacco, Strips, Stems and Scraps.) 


Richmond, Va., January 20, 1908. 

Receipts of tobacco have been 
light owing to the cold weather. 
Prices have been very firm and un- 
doubtedly are higher both for lugs 
and for leaf. We raise our quota- 
tions for lugs 25 cents and those for 
leaf 50 cents. There is none or very 
little improvement noticeable in the 
cefferings. The bulk of the tobacco 
is bought by the Trust. About one- 
half of the crop has come to market. 
't looks as if we are having a much 
shorter crop than anticipated, and 
while we do not think that the acre- 
age was any smaller than last year’s, 
the tobacco does not weigh out well. 

Business in old tobaccos is quiet, 
owing to lack of desirable offerings, 
partly owing to the still strained 
financial conditions of the country. 


Bright 
Wrappers. Fillers. 












































Common..........-—.--- |124@15 |8 @9 
Medium ................--. {15 @22}4} 9 @10 
Good 22 @40 |11 @15 
Cutters. Smokers. 

Common ...........--...-- |10 @12 | 9 @10 
Medium.............---..... |18 @14 |10 @ll 
Good 14 @22 |11 @15 
Sun-cured. Dark-fired. 

Common 6 @9 |6 @6 
Medium .................. | 9 @10 |6 @7 
Good 10 @12 7 @ll 
Wrappers ._-............... [15 @60 {12 @16 











Priming#, 24 and 6% 


Spread Barnyard Manure While 
Fresh. 


Mr. L. B. Clore, of Johnson Coun- 
ty, Indiana, who carried off over 
$7,000 in prizes at the great Chicago 
corn show recently, attributes a large 
part of his wonderful success in corn 
growing to the careful way he has 
of spreading the fresh barnyard ma- 
nure on his corn land, which he ro- 
tates with red clover. Mr. Clore does 
not allow the fresh manure to lose 
any of its fertility by leaching, but 
with the spreader carries it to his 
corn and grass lands promptly. 
Farmers are coming to understand 
that they have wonderful sources of 
fertility in promptly spreading the 
stable manure as iast as it accumu- 
lates. Many keep their spreaders 
convenient for loading without han- 
dling it the second time, and as soon 
as a load is ready haul it to the 
fields—-New Orleans Picayune. 








Making Hogs Pay. 


A little over a year ago, Mr. Ivey 
Gilmore, of this township, bought 
four hogs to raise from, and from 
their progeny he has sold $175 worth 
of pigs besides having enough meat 
for his immediate use. Who says 
that raising pigs doesn’t pay?— 
Chatham Record. 





I find The Progressive Farmer full 
of practical advice for the farmer.— 
John A. Cree, Warren Co., N. C. 


Cotton Seed. 


Toole Early Prolific, Excelsior Early Prolific, 
Floradora (24c. Boston last year). Strong, 
carefully bred, and ginned. %1.00 per bushel, 5 
to 10 bushels, 75c. Large lots, special price. 

TAYLOR PLANTATION, 
COLUMBIA, S. C. 


Mark W. Johnson 


SEED COMPANY, 


36 South Pryor St. 


Atlanta, Ga. 


Seeds for the Millions of Best Quality. 





The following quantities will plant 
an acre: 
10 fs Alfalfa for .35. 
8 Ibs Gooseneck Sorghum, for syrup, $1.00. 
1 bu. Peerless Cotton seed $2.00. 
1 bu. Defiance Prolific Cotton seed, 5.00. 
1 bu. King’s Early Cotton seed, $1.25; 
for #10; 50 bus. at 90 cts. bus. 


10 bus. 


WATER MELON.—Ga. Rattlesnake, Triumph 
Mammoth, Long Green Favorite, by mail, 
65c. tb, 

CANTALOUPE.—Rocky Ford and Nutmeg 65c. 

SwEET PEAS.—Gorgeous Mixture, 10c. per 0z., 
14 Th, 20c., % Th. 25c., 1 Th. 50c. 

12 Fine Roses #1.00. 

10 Gorgeous Cannas, $1.00. 


CATALOGUE FREE. 


GOOD SEEDS 
HE BEST EVER 
ex GROWN 


Prices lowest of 
. all. Postage paid. 
A lot of extra packages given free 
ith | “<9 of seeds I fill. Send 
#™name and address for m 
ay big catalog. Over 700 pnd FREE 
gravings of vegptables and flowers, 
R. H. SHUMWAY Rockford, Hllinois 


LAND FOR SALE. 












ply to 
A. S. RICHARDSON, Rockfish, N. C. 





Two hundred acres. farm and, 15 miles 
soutbwest of Fayettevi - C. 80 acres} 
cleared, wandy soll, red subsoil, 6 room 
house and moces wary Utbulldings. Ap- |’ 


WE WANT TO SEND EVERY 
GARDENER AN ASSORT- 


FREE 


MENT OF GARDEN SEED 








When we say Free we mean 
Free, we do not ask you to do 
any work or pay us one cent. 
We want you to try our seeds, 
this year, atourexpense. Next ge 
year we know you will send us 
your order without any urging. 


OUR GREAT OFFER 


Send us your address today and 
we will send you by return mail 
an assortment of Garden Seeds 
such as Radish, Lettuce, Cab- 
age, Onions, Beets, Cucumber, 
Etc., also our big 1908 Garden 
Guide, Absolutely Free. Write 
today, a postal will do. 

















ST. LOUIS SEED COMPANY 
785-787 N. Fourth St . St. Louis, Mo. 











Plant Wood’s 
Garden Seeds 


FOR SUPERIOR VEGE.- 
TABLES & FLOWERS. 


Our business, both in Garden 
and Farm Seeds, is one of the 
largest in this country, a result 
due to the fact that 


Quality is always our C J 
first consideration. a 


We are headquarters for 


Grass and Clover Seeds, Seed 
Oats, Seed Potatoes, Cow 
Peas, Soja Beans and 
other Farm Seeds. 


Wood's Descriptive Catalogue 
is the bestand most practical ofseed 
catalogues. An up-to-date and re- 
cognized onteeny on all Garden 
and Farm crops. Catalogue mailed 































free on request. Write for it. 
SEEDSMEN, - Richmond, Ya 











NURSERIES 

J.A.BEAR prop. 

PALATKA. FLA. 
SEND FOR PRICE LiST 


















We aim to insure a good harvest 
if you plant 


Gregory’s Seeds 


Always sold under three guarantees, in- 
suring freshness and purity. Our free 
catalogue contains lots of information 
of value to farmers and gardeners. 


J.J. H. GREGORY 








A perfect force feed machine. Spreads the 
fertilizer in broad band 6 inches or more wide. 
Is easily regulated to sow any quantity from 
200 to 800 pounds per acre on 3% feet rows. 
Makes no noise. Does perfect work, up or down 
hillthe same. If you want your work done with 
absolute accuracy use REX and be delighted. 
Write for circular and prices on the only ma- 
chine on the market with a perfect feed. 
Manufactured by 


John Blue, 


LAURINBURG, N.C. 





The Cole 


soil. 
kind of guano 100 to 2000 pounds to the acre. 


Write for full information to-day. 


Spreads Guano over a space 8 to 10 inches wide. 


Beats all for putting guano under any crop. 
Finest cultivator for general purposes. 
adapted to applying guano to growing crops, and cultivating them nicely without extra labor. 


Guano Spreader and Cultivator. 





Covers and thoroughly mixes it with the 
Hopper holds one-fourth sack. Puts out any 
Specially 


THE COLE MANUFACTURING CO., 
Box F, Charlotte, N.C. 





business men. Also teach by mail. 


POSITION 


CONTRACT given, backed by $300,000.00 capital and 18 years’ SUCCESS 


SECURED 


or Money Back 





PRACTICAL!’ 


DRAUGHON'S  susisees categes 


Raleigh, Columbia, Atlanta, Knoxville. and Washington, D. C. 
Bookkeeping, Banking, Shorthand Penmanship, Telegraphy, etc. 


Indorsed by 


Write, phone, or call for catalogue. 
BO COLLEGES 


IN 17 STATES- 








little Investment, 





GIBBES GIVES A GUARANTEE 


with every Gasoline or Steam Engine, Boiler. Sawmill, 
Edger, Lath, Shingle, Stave or Corn Mill etc. wesell. 
Write us for Pointers on how to make big money with ==, 


GIBBES MACHINERY CO., Box 60, Columbia, S.C. “> Hee 


qnnrt Many 
apADAAS 
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Five Thousand Chickens in a Season. 


One Man and His Wife Can Easily Raise This Number in the South, 


Climate, Water and 


Messrs. Editors: If there is a bet- 
ter place anywhere to raise poultry 
for pleasure and profit than the 
middle Southern States I do _ not 
know where that place can be found. 
We have here the right kind of soil, 
climate and good water. We have a 
plenty of good, cheap land, cheap 
lumber, low taxes, good markets, 
low freight and express rates, and, 
above all, short, mild winters. We 
can grow everything in the line of 
food stuffs that can be grown North 
and West and many things that can- 
not be grown successfully north of 
the Potomac and Ohio Rivers. We 
can, by care and judgment, grow any 
and all of the clovers, alfalfa, soja 
beans, cowpeas, wheat, oats, corn, 
rye, vetch, sorghum, Kaffir corn, mil- 
let, cabbage, rape, onions, turnips, 
pepper, anything needed for poultry. 


Where Soil, 


Great Advantages Over North and 
West. 


We can, by using a little fore- 
thought and judgment, hatch chicks 
and rear them successfully every day 
from October to June and thus have 
broilers to sell when the price is 
high and keep the _ pullets to lay 
eggs during late summer and fall 
when good fresh eggs always sell at 
very satisfactory prices. We can 
reach the large cities of the North in 
less time and at less cost per 100 
pounds than our cousins in Iowa, 
Wisconsin, Illinois, Indiana, Michi- 
gan or Ohio. If we do not grow our 
grain we can well afford to pay the 
extra cost per bushel, because we 
do not need to feed so much or so 
long. During the winter of 1903 and 
1904 I fed a large flock of hens in 
Northeast Indiana, my former home, 
seventy-one consecutive days on 
snow and ice from four to twenty- 
six inches in depth, with the mer- 
cury hovering around zero the great- 
er part of that time, where it was 
necessary to gather the eggs (if any) 
every hour during the day to keep 
them from freezing. 


How to Learn the Business. 


Now with all the natural advan- 
tages we possess in the South why 
do we see so little interest manifest- 
ed in poultry raising as a business? 
I can give but two reasons, and I 
have been searching diligently for 
an explanation of this condition of 
affairs. First, a lack of poultry 
knowledge, and second, a_ lack of 
good poultry. Both of these condi- 
tions can be easily, quickly and 
cheaply overcome. If every farmer 
and his wife would subscribe for one 
or more good farm and poultry pa- 
pers and read and study them and 
get in touch with the new and up-to- 
date methods of breeding, hatching, 
brooding and feeding chicks and 
poultry, then buy eggs of some good 
standard-bred variety of fowls and 
give them the right kind of feed ana 
care, the Southern States would soon 
furnish fresh eggs, broilers, roasters 
and capons to the best private trade 
in the large centres of population, 
North and South, and reap such a 
harvest from this kind of farming as 
would astonish them. 


What a Man and His Wife Can Do. 


One man and his wife can easily, 


hatch, raise and care for 5,000 
chicks from October till May, sell 
4,000 at two and one-half pounds 


weight at eight to ten weeks old ac- 
cording to the breed selected, and 
keep 1,000 of the best pullets for 
layers. To raise this number of 
chicks one must produce the eggs 
for hatching; but fifty good hens will 
produce them as fast as needed. 
Four 250 egg size incubators will 


Feeds All Favor Poultry Raising. 


hatch them and eight good brooders 
will take care of them until they are 
old enough to do without heat and 
ten small brooder houses 5x8 feet 
square will furnish all the house 
room necessary until the pullets are 
half-grown. I am writing only what 
I know by experience, not theory or 
hearsay, but actual experience. What 
is needed is the “know-how,” the 
courage to begin and stick to it, fifty 
good laying hens of some standard 
breed, ten acres of land and a small 
working capital. 
MRS. CAL HUSSELMAN. 
Henrico Co., Va. 





Adve; ising News. 


(Other Items on Page 16.) 

B. F. Avery & Sons, Louisville, 
Ky., are looking for farmers who 
want good planters and cultivators, 
riding or walking. Write them for 
particulars of any that you are in- 
terested-in. 

John A. Young, Greensboro, N. C., 
offers thousands of peach trees of 
leading kinds. 

The St. Louis Seed Company offer 
to send an assortment of seed and 
a big 1908 catalogue to our readers 
who will apply at once. Their ad- 
dress is 785-787 N. Fourth St., St. 
Louis, Mo. 

A number of new live stock ads 
will also be found this week: 

Horses, ponies, mules—J. F. Bar- 
bee, Millersburg, Ky. 

Berkshire pigs for spring delivery 
—C. U. Hinshaw, Greensboro, N. C., 
Route 6. 

Poland China boar—R. V. Venters, 
Richlands, N. C. 

Berkshires—Bargains 
room.—E. F. Sommers, 
Virginia. 


to make 
Somerset, 





Somebody Should Advertise Chufas. 


Messrs. Editors: Will you please 
tell me where I can get two bushels 
of chufas for seed? 

N. L. PERRY. 

Durham Co., N. C. 


HORSES, PONIES AND. MULES 


The kind that made Kentucky famous. 100 
head. Visit my farm or write for wants and 
prices. J. F. Barbee, Millersburg, Bourbon Co., 
Kentucky. 


ARTICHOKES. 


Best root crop for hogs. 
mation write. 
Route 4. 





For seed and infor- 
A. J. SUTTON, 
GREENSBORO, N. C. 


Thousands of Peach, 


Leading Varieties. 
Nice, Clean Stock. 
Must be Sold. 
Prices Right. 


JOHN A. YOUNG, 
Greensboro Nurseries, 


GREENSBORO, N. C. 





Farmers’ Exchange 


RATES OF ADVERTISING: 

Three cents a word for each insertion, each 
word, number or initial (including address) 
cognding asa separate word. Send cash with 
order. tamps accepted for amounts less 
than $1. More than twenty-five thousand 
families racehed each week. 














WHITE HOLLAND TOMS, $2.50 to 88.50. 
George Moss, Guiney, Va. 





“MADOC BOY” No.64283, Registered Poland 
China boar, two years old, for sale to avoid in- 
breeding, Highly bred in the Sunshine and Te- 
cumseh Blood. R. V. Venters, Richlands, N. C. 


BARGAINS—In Angora Goats, Yorkshire 
and Essex pigs. Buif Orpiugion chickens. 








J. K. Coulter, Connelly Springs, N. C, 
















LANT YOUR COTTON SEED IN HILLS 


You will save a. the labor and expense of “chopping out,’’ save from three- 
quarters to one and one-half bushels of valuable seed per acre, and 
grow an extra bale for every fifteen acres planted—if, instead of 
sowing the seed wastefully in drills, you plant it in hills, with our 


IMPROVED SEED DROPPER 


The only Cotton Planter in existence that drops 
the seeds at regular intervals—just where you want 
it and enough in each hill to insure a good stand. 
One bushel of seed will plant THREE acres. 
The Improved Seed Dropper will save enough the first 
ear— in labor, money and increased yiell—to pay for itself 
inree times over. Write TODAY and we will send 

@ full details—convincing proof—of the work of 
this wonderful, money-saving, crop-increasin4 
Cotton Planter, and tell you where to buy it. 


THE HARRIMAN MANUFACTURING CO., 
61 River Avenue, Harriman, Tenn. 


The McK Sulky Stalk Cutter 


Is honestly and powerfully built. Simple, 
strong and durable. This machine is no ex- 
periment or “cross roads” affair. THERE IS 
NO BETTER MADE. We invite practical test 
in the field with others of its kind, and we 
challenge the worid to produce a better stalk 
cutter for the money. 

Write at once for price and descrip- 
tive circular free. 


The John A. McKay M’f’g Co., 
Dunn, N.c. 


“WEEDER-CHOPPER” 


TAKES THE PLACE 
OF 10 MEN. 


it will ‘“‘ thin,” ‘‘grass” and 
2 “work’’ 10 acres daily, giv- 
S = —— ing you two extra profits by 

























































































Made of 
STEEL, 
Light and 
Compact. 


Price only 





































THE KING “ 


Invented by origina- 
tor of King Cotton. 








Take Agency 
and get sample 


FREE! © , mm — chopping expense and 
° ~ Increasing the yie A boy and mule handles 
pny Lt ean Will Pay it easily. Use it anywhere, around stumps, over ditches and 


terraces. We prove all claims by strong testimony that you 
cannot doubt. Use a KING “WEEDER-CHOPPER” and be 
independentof day hands. Think of being able to “thin” and 
“clean’ 10 acres a day by use of a boy and a mule! 


KING WEEDER COMPANY, RICHMOND, VA. 


Blount’s “TRUE BLUE” Middle Breaker 


SAVES MEN, MULES AnD MONEY! 


This is the wonderful “True Blue” Middle Breaker or ‘‘ Middle Buster’’ that has been 
received with such unbounded enthusiasm by the cotton and corn planters throughout the 
South. Actual tests prove that in making a crop of cotton, you can save the cost of this 
Breaker five or six times in one season. Saves men—mules—money! The greatest 
labor saver invented Since the Cotton Gin! Strong enough for breaking—light enough 
for cultivating! No “stock” or “scooter” can equal its work in splitting out rows that 
had the cotton stalks in the year before. Don’t use alittle old ‘‘stock”’ 

or “scooter’—you'll pay out more in, a year for breakauze than the 

entire cost of my Breaker. Blount’s “True Blue” Middle Breaker 

is strong, compact, made of best cast steel, with steel or wood beam. 

EXTRA POINT FREE. For level and steady running, light draft 

and easy turning it cannot be surpassed. Yes—and you need it! 


SEND POSTAL CARD AT ONCE FOR A COPY OF MY FREE BOOK . 
at STORY OF BLOUNT’S TRUE BLUE MIDDLE BREAKER” 


In this book the actual users themselves 
tell why they use ‘‘True Blue” Plows in prefer- 
ence tovall others. They tell how it saves 
in time, men and mules! 
Book gives fulldescription 
of this splendid Breaker. 
Address, 


eA HENRY F. BLOUNT evi8ii tt" ta. 


for Itself 
in a Day 

















Light 
Enough 
for ONE 
MULE, 


STRONG 






















The 
World’s 

Standard 
for 20 
Years 


We Set the Pace 
—Others do the 


Saw Your Own Lumber 


Zor lumber is lumber nowadays, 
you can do it better than 

the other fellow, with 

our help. 








A 15-year-old 
S boy can operate 
successfully, 


the 
; . "Va riable Feod, Fric tlon 
we Set Works, Automatic Steel 
ples Dogs and Diamund Track roduce 
results ible with other mills. Send for 
iL Pestalen of of Saw v Mill ls up to 200 H. P,, Steam Engines 
or Pana Boilers, Gasoline Engines, Portable Corn and Feed 
atts Planers, Shingle Mills, Wood Saws and Water 
eels. Prompt a ga we pay the freight. 
DeLOACH MILL MEG. co Box 263, BRIDGEPORT, ALA. 





Pulls Stumps or Standing Trees. 


Clears & two acre » chnete with one sitting—pulls anything the wire rope will reach; stumps, 
trees, gru » hedges, etc. A man and a boy with one or two horses can run the 


COMBINATION STUMP PULLER, 


Stu mp Anchored or Self Anchoring. 
A minute and a halfis 2 allittakes for theordinarystump. No heavy chains or rods. 
the strong wire rope with patent coupler. e rope at any point. oes not 
so ahead of old-style*‘take-ups."” Smallest rope we furnish stands 40,000 
0 Giaat Grub immense power and it's made to stand the strain. We also 
dant Grub and Stump machine, the I. X. L. Grubber and Hawkeye 
Grub and Stump Machine. Write for free illustrated catalogue. 
Largest manufacturers of Stump Pullers in the World. 
Established 1854, 


MILNE MFG. CO., 
Neve Sth St., Monmouth, til. 


Note 


chafe 
Ibs. s! 
make make the iron 
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For Rifles and Pistols. 


Winchester make of 
cartridges in all calibers 
from .22 to .50 are accu- 
rate, sure fire and relia- 
ble. In forty years of gun 
making we have learned 
many things about am- 
munition that no one 
could learn in any other 
way. When you buy 
Winchester make of 
cartridges you get the 
benefit ofthisexperience 


WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS Co., 
NEW HAVEN, CONN. 

















The Dixie Pea Huller 


For the season. Im. 
proved, made strong- 
er, neater. Hulls 8bu- 
peas per hour. two 
cranks, no peas crack- 
ed. Fully guaranteed. 
Prices and booklet on 
application. Sanders 
= M’f’g Co., Dalton, Ga. 

equipped busi. 


The Ferguson Colleges : 


America. A Smith Premier typewriter and fine 
roll-top desk for each pupil. FERGUSON SHORTHAND is 
100% ahead of any of the old systems, and it can be learned 
in one-half the time. EVERY GRADUATE IN A GOOD POSITION. 
Send us the names and addresses of these interested in a 
business education and we will send you a nice present. Address 


THE FERGUSON COLLEGES 
CoLumBus, Ga. OR Waycross, Ga. 


Well Drilis 


For Horse, Steam or Gasoline Powe: 


Well Augers 
For Horse Power 
Address 
LOOMIS MACHINE CO 
TIFFIN. OHIO 

SUHTEOGTS NIPROVED FARM LBVEL, 


'H TELESCOPE 
Isno MAKESHIFT, but the 
best one made for Terrac- 
ing, Irrigation and Drain- 
age, Price $12.50,including 
Tripod and Rod, delivered 
you, Write for descrip- 
tive circulars, Treatise on 
Terracing, etc., Free. 
Bostrom, Brady Mfg.Co. 
1 1 Madison Ave.. Atlanta, Ga 








are the finest 











Pat'd 1302. 














The 
house- 
keeper’s 
best friend. Grinds 
corn, wheat, breakfast cereals, gra- 
ham fiour, spices, coffee, etc Cracks 
rain for poultry. Runs very easy (see 
ong crank.) rinds fast and won’t 
et out of order. The Black Hawk 
rist Mill is the mill you ought to 
ills a dozen uses, and soon 
st. The best grinder for 
the money ever built. $3.00, prepaid to 

our depot, except States west of 

ansas—to such will make special de- 
livered grice on request. Ask for 
FREE Book. 

A. H, PATCH, Mfr. of Hand Mills and 
ia Corn Shellers exclusively. Agents 
Pree Wanted. Clarksville, Tenn, J 
oS w 


Booklet on CATALPA TREES 

yas me tol} you about the 150 acres 

am growing for Telephone Poles, 

This wood takes the place of Ash and Hisbory for Car- 
riage-makers’ uses, Beats farming Two to One. 


H.C. ROGERS, Box 20, Mechanicsburg, Ohio 






















Messrs. Editors: There is one 
thing I wish you would do, write 
more about the best Southern mode 
of raising chickens on the farm. We 
Southern farmers do not want hot- 
house fowls. We let them run at 
large, because there is so much they 
can get around our stables and yards. 
What, then, is the advantage of 
housing them or confining them in 
a pen? I have the Barred Plymouth 
Rocks, and last year or winter got 
very few-eggs. I had them in a good 
house, but let them run out in the 
day-time. The negroes on my place, 
with common fowls’ that slept in 
trees and where they pleased, had 
two eggs to my one. Do we require 
so close a house so far down South? 

J. G. VIRDEN. 
Clarendon Co., S. C. 


Editorial Answer: Last winter 
was unusually mild and more than 
commonly favorable to laying by 
hens that slept outdoors. Maybe the 
tenants were better gatherers of eggs 
than the man who got fewer eggs 
than they. Again, maybe his hens 
were pampered too much, and did not 
have to exercise enough for good 
health and heavy laying. The scratch- 
ing shed, in which the layers must 
scratch their grain feed out of litter 
so they get exercise enough, very of- 
ten serves a good purpose for the 
farm flock in winter. The flock that 
did not lay well may have been given 
too much starchy feed, like corn, 
which does not supply the elements 
needed for making many eggs. May- 
be the house in which the hens slept 
was so tight that they did not have 
good air while on the roost. 

Give Your Poultry Fresh Air. 

Fresh air for poultry is cheap, and 
it will give in proportion to its cost 
a thousand times the returns that can 
be got from anything else supplied 


hens—water included in the other 
things. Air supplies oxygen to purify 


the blood. If the house is closed up 
tight, the oxygen is soon used out of 
the air that is in the building; and 
the fowls cannot go on purifying 
their blood every time a breath is 
drawn, as nature intended they 
should. When piles of filth are lying 
about in the building, the air is to 
that extent made more injurious. 
Give them plenty of air, and let it 
be just as pure as the winds carry 
over the wide fields. This does not 
mean that hens should sleep in trees 
or that drafts should blow over them. 


Poultry House for the South. 


Make three sides of the house so 
tight that a draft cannot get through. 
Do not leave even a nail-hole for the 
wind to whistle through. Such a 
draft as that is far worse than the 
winds that strike a hen sitting on a 
high, unprotected limb. A draft de- 
velops a cold much quicker. If the 
house is a long one, do not make all 
the open side open, or drafts may 
result by the wind being driven in 
one end, whirled about inside the 
house and forced out the other end. 

There will be times in winter 
when the open side should have a 
curtain over it. The curtain should 
be stretched on a frame, so that the 
opening in the side of the house can 
be closed up as neatly as a door fits 
in its casing. The curtain may be 
made of any cheap cloth of the qual- 
ity of sheeting, or even something 
cheaper if that cannot be afforded. 
Old fertilizer or bran sacks can be 
used with some success if nothing 
else is at hand, by sewing the sacks 
together till a piece is formed large 
enough to cover the frame. When 


A Winter House for Your Laying Hens. 


How to Make One That Will Help Your Hens to Lay in Cold Snowy 
Weather. 


down in severe weather. It will keep 
snow out, also most of the rain, and 
will let an abundance of pure air in. 


Open on South Side. 


It is scarcely necessary to say that 
the open side of the house should be 
the south side, as the winds from 
that direction are milder than from 
other directions. Sometimes it will 
be advisable to have another curtain 
to let down just in front of the 
roosts. Those who do not like to let 
their fowls be in cold air will prefer 
this second curtain as a compromise. 
The curtains should be so hung that 
they can be hooked up to the roof 
when not in use. Do-not oil the cur- 
tain cloth, since oil or paint would 
stop the minute holes and keep the 
gases from passing through as they 
ought to. 


Three Sides Air-Tight. 


Make three sides of the hen-house 
air-tight, by tacking building paper 
all over the walls. Old newspapers 
will do very well if several thick- 
nesses are put on. Tacking laths or 
the broad-headed nails such as are 
used for putting composition roofing 
on with, will keep the paper from 
tearing around the tack heads. When 
warm weather comes, open up at 
least one other side of the poultry 
house. Having all sides open, as one 
sees in so many sections of the South, 
is excellent for warm weather. At 
that season the heat from the bodies 
of the fowls should be allowed to 
pass off as quickly as possible, and 
breezes blowing through over the 
roosts will be advantageous. 


Don’t Use Pens Unless You Need 
Them. 


Pens for fowls are an abomina- 
tion, unless pens are necessary to 
keep them from trespassing on neigh- 
bors or to keep them from mixing 
with other fowls. Fence the garden 
or house yard in, but not the fowls. 
Fence fowls out, not in, should be the 
rule on the farm. Let them run 
about and get all the exercise and 
bugs and waste stuff they can use 
for food. 


Fine Winter Layers and Their Feed. 


A few years ago the writer saw 
Leghorns with large, easily-frozen 
combs sleeping in such a house as 
has been described, where the snow, 
lay four feet deep outside; and they 
were shelling out eggs rapidly at 
48 cents a dozen. They had litter in 
scratching sheds to exercise in dur- 
ing the day, and all that was between 
them and the bad .weather was a 
cloth curtain. Their combs were as 
red as cherries and their plumage 
was smooth and so glossy that it al- 
most seemed that it must have been 
oiled. Pure air and a variety of feed 
made their fine looks and many fine 
eggs. Their keeper was using clover 
hay, cabbages and other bulky feeds. 
In the South the green feeds can for 
the most part be gathered by the 
hens themselves, but cold rains do 
hens no good. But if they are not 
allowed to exercise outside, they 
should be made to. exercise by 
scratching grain out of litter in the 
house. Fat, lazy hens do not lay 
well; and old ones do not lay as well 
as younger hens or well-developed 
pullets. 





Did you ever hold your nose over 
the mouth of a bottle that had am- 
monia in it? Pretty bad, wasn’t it? 
Piles of poultry droppings throw off 
ammonia; and if left in the house, 
the ammonia that passes off in the 










[Thursday, January 23, 1908. 
STENGILS 
ALPHABETS, FIGURES, INK, BRUSHES 
Merchants, |/fyou use Stencils, give us a tria order. 
Manufacturers||30 years experience proves we cut them 

i Mili Operators} |right. We strive to exce/ and please. 
Shippers, Prompt shipment guaranteed. Write us. 
ATLANTA STAMP & STENCIL W’KS. 
ee Box 34 aps ATLANTA, GA. oa 
SEABOARD 
Air Line Railway. 
Aunouncement of New Year Schedule, 
Quickest line to New York, Northwest, 
Floriva and Southwest. Direct line to Atlan- 
ta, Kirmingham, Memphis, New Orleans and 
voints W+st. 
‘lime given below is for the information of 


th- public and is not guaranteed. 
Trains leave Raleigh as follows: 


NORTHBOUND. 


No 84—1.20 a. m., for Richmond, Washing- 
ton and New York—stops at Franklinton and 
Henderson. Day coaches and sieeping cars 
to Washington—arrive Richmond 605 a. m. 
Washington, 9.25 a. m., New York, 3.15 p. m. 

No. 32—3.20 a m., for Portsmouth-Norfolk. 
Stops at principal local points) Arrive Boy- 
kiss, Va, 745 a. m. Stops 20 miuutes for 
breakfast. Arrive Portsmouth. 10.10 a. m. 
Day Cvaches and slerping cars 

No. 38—10 55 a. m., for portsmou h-Norfolk 
and local points. Arrive Weldon, 2.40 p. m. 
Conects with A. .. L. for Eastern ‘ arolina 
points. Arrive Por smouth, 5.30 p. m. Con- 
nects with Steamship Lines for Washington, 
Baltimore, Cape Charles, New York, Boston, 
and Providence. Day coaches and Pullman 
sleeping cars to Portsmouth. 

No. 66—12.50 p. m., for Richmond, Wsehing- 
ten and New York. Stups at Henderson. 
Arrive Richmond, 6.05 p. m., Washington, 
9.30 p. m., New York, 7.30a.m. Day Coaches, 
Parlor-car to Washington. Sleeping car to 
New York. 

No. gd 

er 


m., Shoo-fly for Louisburg, 
Oxford, Hen 


son, “eldon. 
SOUTHBOUND. 


No. 33—2.55 a. m., for Charlotte, Atlanta, 
Birmingham, Memphis, New Orleans, and 
points West. Arrive ‘ harlotte, 10.10 a. m., 

tlanta, 4.30 p. m.. irmingham, 10.15 p. m., 
Memphis, 7.10 a. m., New Orlea 8s, 9.40 a. m. 

vo. 81—6 15 a m. for Jacksonville and Fieri- 
da points. Day coaches and sleeping car to 
Jacksonviile and stops between Raleigh and 
Haml tat Moncure, Sanford, Southern Pines, 

Aberdeen. Arrive at Hamlet 9.30 a. m., 
br. akfast; Columbia 12.20 p. m. (Kastern 
time), Savannah 5.05 p. m., Jacksonvi.le 9.50 
p.m. 

No. 41—5.45 p. m. Localstatio s Chariotte, 
Atlanta and punts West, —e in Atlan- 
ta 840 a. m. No connection at Hamlet for 
Wilmington. Day coaches and sleeping car 
for At anta* 

No. 43—7.10 p. m. for Southern Pines, Pine- 
hurst, Jack-onvi' e, and Florida point... Ar- 
rive Hamlet 1005 p. m., «‘olumbia 1,20 a. m., 
Savannah 4.30 p. w., Jacksonville 9.00 a. m., 
Tampa 6.50 p. m., St. Augustine 11.00 a. m., 
Miami 10.25 p. m. 

The Seaboard Florida Limited, operated 
between New York and St. Augustine, Fla., 
duri g winter tourist season, will only stop 

tJoh son street (Ralei t) sout bound No. 
99 3.25 a. m.; northbound No. 98, 4.20 a. m. 

For rates, sch dules, time tables and other 
information d sired. . pply to J. F. Mitchell, 
(ity passenger ahd ticket «gent, Telephone 
No. 117. 7 

Cc. H. GATTIS, 

Travelling Pass*nger Agent, No. 4. West 
Martin St, Tucker slidg , Opposite Nort En- 
trance Pcst-office, Raleigh, N.C. 


THE CHEAPEST 


FARM LANDS 


in the United States to-day—soll, 
iclimate, markets, transportation 
facilities, and all considered— 


Airé Southern Lands. 


They are the best and most desirable in the 
country for the truck and fruit-grower, the 
stock raiser, the dairymapn and general) 
farmer. 

The South has quick and cheap rail ac- 
cess to the greatest markets in America. 

The South has seaports and a growing 
foreign trade. Its ports are nearest Europe, 
the West Indies, South America, the Pana- 
ma and the Orient. 

The South contributed nearly 700 millions 
of dollars to the 1,700 millions of exports last 


year. 

The South has a mild and healthful cli- 
mate, plenty of fuel, good wat er, soils yield- 
ing a greater variety of products than any 
other part of the country, excellent school 
facilities and every advantage desired by 
law-abid 1g and intelligent citizens 

The South has extensive forests, veins of 
coal, deposits of ore, 
stone, beds of clay, an 
and metals. 

The South is in need of more settlers to 
buy vacant land, to raise farm stuff and sell 
it, and od wagons, implements, furniture 
and household supplies, and put some money 
in the bank. 





uarries of marble and 
many other minerals 


Reasons why the South is the most de- 
sirable part of the country for the home- 
seeker, manufacturer, and business map 
supplied by 


M. V. RICHARDS, 


and and Industrial Agent, Southern Kail- 
way and Mobile & Ohio Railroad, 








this is done, the curtain can be let 





air is breathed by the fowls. 


WASHINGTON, D. O 
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Who Told the Hen How? 


The answer to this 
given in an interesting way by the 
Minneapolis Tribune and we print it 
here in our Special Poultry Edition 
as something that should interest the 
young people; but there are many 
older heads, too, that will bend over 
this page until the entire article has 
been read. Wallace’s Farmer pub- 
lished it ‘‘in order to get the boys 
and girls to go to the hen and be 
wise,’’ with the explanation that “‘or- 
dinarily we send them to the indus- 
trious ant; but the ant is in winter 
quarters now, while the old hen will 
be on top all winter, and next spring 
they can verify the observations of 
the Tribune.’’ The answer given by 
the Minneapolis Tribune 


question is 


is as fol- 
lows: 

‘“‘How is it that the old hen knows 
how? Who told her? 

“A person who has watched the 
big biddy playing the chicken game 
on top of thirteen unripe eggs has 
seen her sit constantly for four days, 
being off only a few minutes at a 
time to get a bit to eat, and some- 
times not coming off at all for three 
days. The third day he has seen her 
turn the eggs with her bill, and 
thereafter turn them every night and 
morning up to the eighteenth day. 
She will rush out after the morning 
sun has got things warm, and eat 
a .splendid long breakfast on the 
morning of the fifth day. The am- 
ateur seeing this for the first time 
will get anxious, fearing the eggs 
will cool off. Of course they will. 
She knows it, all right. 

“The hen will stay off ten min- 
utes and be exceedingly busy. She 
will eat, drink, and take a sun and 
dust bath.* She will cool the eggs 
and then turn them every morning 
until the eighteenth day she will not 
seem to need anything to eat, but 
will hurry off after it is very warm, 
eat a bit, drink hurriedly, rush back 
to the nest and get ‘upon the eggs, 
carefully, as if they might be so 
Many soap bubbles. On the eigh- 
teenth day the embryo chick pre- 
pares to take a knock at the egg- 
shell, and rights himself so he can 
pick upward. If his head is down, 
he turns in the shell. If the hen 
should chance to turn an egg in get- 
ting on her nest on the eighteenth 
morning, she will carefully turn the 
egg back as quickly as possible. 

‘“Wouldn’t you freely give $5 to 


know the thought in the hen’s mind | 


that accompanies this simple act? 


“If the chicken in the shell be. 


turned down after getting ready to 
pick, he may not make the extra ex- 
ertion to right himself, though a 
Strong chick will do so. If he cracks 
the under side of the shell, the mois- 
ture of the shell will run out through 
the hole and stop the hole. After 
the chick has once breathed the raw 
air he will stifle or be drowned in 
his own moisture if the hole be stop- 
ped. He will drown in his own mois- 
ture if he does not pick the shell at 
all. The mother hen keeps the shells 
all right side up, and can tell by the 
rappings in the shells after the chick- 
ens begin to rap. The mind of the 
hen is mightily apparent or else it is 
all instinct. And what is instinct but 
spontaneous mind? 

““When the mother hears that rap- 








ping on the inside of the shells, a 


mighty mother instinct rouses in her 
and she is ready to fight anything 
and everything, including the roos- 
ter, at the drop of the hat. Her 
feathers get all crinkly with excite- 
ment and she is full of smothered 
clucks and mother love. This is 
where the chickens have the advan- 
tage over their incubator brethren. 
The incubator does not mother them. 

“Tf you were soing to be a chick- 
en, which woulu you choose for a 
mother, an incubator or a hen? The 
incubator may be safer and surer 
and does not step on you. More 
chickens, good, bad, and indifferent, 
grow to  henhood and roosterhood 
under the incubator plan, but the in- 
cubator does not cluck at you and 
sing ‘hush, my babe,’ at eventide, 
and you cannot hurry under its wings 
when danger is in sight. 

“It is a strange thing that the hen 
knows how. She has never taken a 
course in ‘domestic economy’ nor at- 
tended a mother’s club. She never 
read a paper on ‘Switzerland’ before 
the Hens’ Federation, but she has 
the science of chickens ‘down’ pretty 
fine. 

“There is a spontaneity of thought 
about it that gives you confidence in 
the general. frame-work of things. 
Perhaps it is all right after all; and 
we needn’t be so concerned and wor- 
ried, but that the universe will take 
care of itself somehow if we don’t 
tinker it up and fit it. 

“‘On the whole, we are glad to have 
met the hen.”’ 





The curtain front poultry house 
will be dryer than a house with little 
ventilation, since the air passing in 
and out through the curtain carries 
off the moisture from the breath of 
the birds and so keeps the house 
comparatively dry—a very valuable 
advantage. 


HEADED CABBAGE IN APRIL. 


You can have by planting the James Ray 
Geraty Co.’s Frost-proof Cabbage Plants. 
Guaranteed to stand severe cold without 
injury. 400 Plants, express prepaid, ‘on 
Southern Express Co.’s lines for $1.00. Mar- 
ket gardeners in Tennessee and Kentucky 
are buying in lots ranging from 600,000 to 
1,000 000 atatime. Write 


NAMES RAY GERATY CO., 
~~~ ADAMS RUN, 'S. 0. 
Telegraph Office, Young’s Island, S, C. 


€ Sy D0 YOU BUY CABBAGE PLANTS? 
\ oe) IF So, SEND YOUR ORDERS TO 
b) 4 


a D. QO. TOWLES, Young’s Island, S. C. 


WAKEFIELD By mail, telegraph or telephone— 
ry Prices: 1,000 to 4,000 at $1,50 per 1,000 
5,000 to 8,000 at $1,25 per 1,000 
9,000 and over at $1.00 per 1,000 a 
Special prices to those using larger quantities. 
Satisfaction and good count guaranteed. _ 
Plants ready for shipment from Dec. 1st to April 1st. 
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CHARLESTON WAKEFIELD SUCCESSION 























2 pest ie AN} i Succession) 
magey Large Type (See eS 
Oe Tho naniest PMD 2. WAKEFIELD ‘7 
Cabbage So Second ‘ ‘ Head 
Grown. Earliest. Variety. 
CABBACE PLANTS :x:. 


i AM ON MY ANNUAL TOUR around the world with any of the best known vari- 

eties of Open Air Grown Cabbage Plants at the following prices, viz.: 1,090 to 4,000 
at $1 60 per thousand; 5,000 t» 9,000 $1.25; 10,000 or more at 90c. F.O. B. Meggett, S.C, All 
orders promptly filled and satisfaction guaranteed. Ask for prices on 50,000 or 100,000. 
Cash accompanying all orders or they willgoC.O.D. Address 


B. L. COX, Ethel, S. C., Box X. 














HAVE YOU BEEN TO JAMESTOWN 


If so, you no doubt received free, one of these buttonsfrom 
the S. C. exhibit, given you by the N. H. Blitch Co., the 
largest Vegetable and Plant farm combined in the world. 
We will be glad to have yourorders for cabbage and garden 
plants of all kinds, raised in the openair. Special express 
rates. Prices as follows:—1,000 to 5,000 at $1.50 per 1,000; 5,000 
to 10,000 at $1.25 per 1,000; over 10 000 at $1.00 per 1,000, f. 0. b, 
express office Meggett, S.C. We guarantee count, make good all bona-fide 
shortage, and give prompt shipments. All seeds purchased from the most 
reliable Seedsmen, guaranteed true to type. We have extra early or large 
type Wakefield, the Henderson succession and flat Dutch varieties of cab 


plants. Send allordersto W.H, BLITCH CO., Meggett, S.C. 


LARGEST PLANT & TRUCK GROWERS ON EARTH 























Wm.C.GERATY < 






,UGUSTA TRUCKER 
A little later 
than Succession, 


ONL SUCCESSION, 
‘WAKEFIELD, The Earli¢ 
liest. Flat He: 


TRADE MARK COPYRIGHTED 






ERS! kK 
The Earliest 


Cabbage Grown. 
1868 Forty years Experieace and Reputation. Fifteen Thousand Satisfied Customers. 1903 | | 
Our stock guaranteed to prove satisfactory or purchase price paid for same re- ' 
funded. Thirty Thousand dollars Paid In Capital and our Reputation behind guarantee. 
Ask your Banker about us. Why purchase plants from unknown or inexperienced growers, 
taking the chance of losing your crop? when you can buy from the Original Cabbage 
Plant Grower, plants sure to produce satisfactory results. 

PRICE: In lots of 1 to 5,000 at $1.50 per thousand, 5 to 9,000 at $1.25 per thousand, 10,000 
and over at $1.00 per thousand f. o. b. Young's Island, S.C. Our special Express Rate on 
Wlants is very low. Our Cabbage Plants are Frost Proof. To produce the best results 
they should be set in the South Atlantic and Gulf States in December and January. In the 
Central States just as early in spring as land thaws sufficiently to get the plant root in the soil. 

Send for our Catalogue ; it contains valuable information about fruit and vegetable 
growing, home mixing of fertilizers, etc. We grow a full line of Strawberry plants, Fruit 
trees, and Ornamentals. Special terms to persons who make up club orders. ® 

We are sowing this season six thousand pounds of cabbage seed. 


Wm. C. Geraty Co. Box 88 Young's Mend, 6. Co 
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2 Earliest Header. 
Fine Medium Size. 
Excellent Shipper. 
Delicious for Table. 


About ten days 


later than E. Jersey 
A full size larger. 
A Money Maker. 


EARLY HEADERS 
MONEY MAKERS 


Earliest Flat 
Cabbage. A large 
yielderand a good 
shipper. 





f HESE THREE FAMOUS varieties have made Fortunes for those who have stuck to them. They are 
the result of life times of study and experiments of the oldest and most reliable Cabbage Seed Growers 
in the World. We have plants and I pe of them Grown From These Seed in the open field, which 


will stand Severe Cold without injury, an 
or ten acres for market, you can’t do better than to order them from us. 


if you want enough for a square in your garden, or for one, five 
We Guarantee full count and 


satisfaction or Money Refunded. All orders filled promptly, weather conditions permitting. It is cheaper for you and better for us to let 
your money accompany order, otherwise Plants will be shipped C. O. D. and you will have to pay return charges on the money. - 


Prices f. o. b. Young’s Island, 500 for $1.00. 


1 to 4,000 at $1.50 per1,000. 5 to 8,000 at $1.25 per 1,000. _ 9 to 20,000 at $1.00 per 1,000. 


Special prices on larger quantities. Packed in light, strong, well ventilated boxes. Cheap Express rates. Folder on Cabbage Culture by 


C. M. Gibson, mailed free on application. 


Write your name and shipping address plain, and send your orders to 


Cc. M. GIBSON, Young’s Island, South Carolina 





THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER. 
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OUR ADVERTISING NEWS. 


Stock, Seeds, Implements, and Prices 
Which the Wide Awake Readers 
of The Progressive Farmer Want 
to Know About. 


This issue is our Special Poultry 
edition and you will find our poultry 
advertisements full of news about 
the different breeds, stock, and eggs. 
Here are some new advertisements 
of special interest: 

Cc. L. Peirce, Columbus, 
Rhode Island Reds. 

Mrs. J. C. Deaton. Landis, N. C.— 
Reds and Leghorns. 

E. F. Sommers, Somerset, Va. 
Rocks, Bantams, turkeys, and ducks. 

Mrs. A. J. Owens, Canon, Ga.— 
Rocks and Orpingtons. 

Box 94, Greensboro, N. 
Leghorns. 

Mrs. Cal Husselman, R. F. D. 1, 


Ga.— 


C.—Brown 





Highland Springs, Va. 
and Orpingtons. 

Mrs. J. R. Pace, Oxford, N. C.— 
White Leghorns. 

J. H. Fleming, Warren Plains, N. 
C.—Barred Rocks, Golden Wyan- 
dottes. 

Miss Mattie Miller, 
C.—Black Minorcas. 

Wm. L. Saunders, Dept. D, Dur- 
ham, N. C.—Rhode Island Reds. 

George Moss, Guiney, Va.—White 
Holland cog 

Pinehurst, 
Leading nine 

J. D. Glick, Dayton, Va., Route 
{—Reds, Wyandottes, and Rocks. 

T. P. Dillon, Monroe, N. C.—Black 
Javas and Partridge Wyandottes. 

N. A. Hartsfield, Wyatt, N. C.— 
Rhode Island Reds exclusively. 

C. E. Smith, Afton, Tenn.—Lead- 
ing breeds. 

Alonzo 


Mt. Ulla, N. 


. C., General Offices— 


Mitchell, Franklinton, N. 





C., Route 1—Mammoth Bronze tur- 
keys. 

Mrs. F. L. Mixon, Dep. F, Fort 
McPherson St., Atlanta, Ga., Route 
1—Chickens, turkeys, ducks, and 
eggs. 

Uraha Poultry Farm, Rich Square, 
N. C.—Barred Rocks, Thompson’s 
Ringlets. 

C. U. Hinshaw, Greensboro, N. C., 
Route 6—Leghorn cockerels. 

W. F. Roberts, Dept. C, Gurley, 
Ala.—Famous White Wyandottes. 

Bilmore Farms, Biltmore, N. C.— 
Rocks, Wyandottes, Leghorns. Spe- 
cial offer of eggs for hatching. 

The Reliable Incubator and Brood- 
er Co., Box 4225, Quincy, IIl., tell 
you about successful hatches with 
their incubators—explained in their 
free poultry book. 


For improved cottonseed and oth- 
er improved seeds for farm and gar- 





den look up the following ads in 
this issue. 

Artichokes—A. J. Sutton, Greens- 
boro, N. C. 

Cottonseed--Taylor Plantation, Co- 
lumbia, S. C. ; 

Alfalfa, cotton, sorghum, melons, 
peas, roses—Mark W. Johnson Seed 
Company, 35 S. Pryor St., Atlanta, 
Ga. Catalogue free. 

The Hilton hoe is a wonderful per- 
former in its line for farm, garden, 
or flower bed. H. R. Hilton, Port 
Alleghany, Pa., wants you to write 
him for particulars. 

A. B. Hyde & Co., Newnan, Ga., 
tell you a lot in their ad about this 
Improved Diverse Spring-tooth Culti- 
vator, and will tell you more if you 
write for catalogue. 

The Rex Guano Distributor, noise- 
less, easy to regulate, feeds accu- 
rately. Write to John Blue, Laurin- 
burg, N. C., for circular and prices. 








WHERE TO 


BUY THE BEST POULTRY AND EGGS. 





Mammoth Bronze Turkeys 
Also Pekin Ducksand White a reneete 
Chickens. Write to H.S. WARD 
Speights Bridge, N. Cc. 
—If in want of 


Eggs $1.25 Per Clutch of 45 Saema toa 


get the famous Haw kins strain ai Thompson's 
‘Ringlets”’ from 
URAHA POULTRY FARM, 
RICH SQUARE, N. C. 











Mammoth Bronze Turkeys 
One tom and two hens. - - - - - - 


ALONZO MITCHELL, 
Route 1, Franklinton, N. 


$5.00. 


Cc. 





QG MACHINES.—R.C. Rhode Island Reds, 
S. C. White Leghorns, Select breeders. 
Stock and eggs for sale. Write for catalogue 
and booklet of valuable information. 
MRS. J. C. DEATON, Landis, N. C, 


WHITE LEGHORNS. 
NE HUNDREED PURE-BRED WHITE 
Leghorn Pullets and Hens for sale at 75 cts. 
each, Eggs in season cheap per hundred. 
MRS. J. R. PACE, Oxford, N.C. 
REDS, WYANDOTTES, AND ROCKS 


Rose and S. C. Rhode Island Reds, White 
Wyandottes and B. P. Rocks. Some good cock- 
erels for sale at $2.each. Ihave pure bred stock 
and will give you good fresh eggs at $1.25 per 15; 

2.00 per 30; $3.00 per 50; $5.50 per 100, securely 
packed in crated boxes. 
VALEGS VIEW POULTRY YARDS, 
J. GLICK, PROP’R, 
Route 1. ee 41. Dayton, Va. 


“FAMOUS” WHITE WYANDOTTES. 


Built up by the Trap-Nest Individual Record 
System, for Heavy Laying. Snow White, Pro- 
lific, Strong. Best all-purpose fowl. Eggs from 
Pens Nos, 1 and 2, Select prizewinnings, % 00 
Pens 3 and 4, Special, Choice Mating, - - 200 
Pens Nos. 5 to 9, Splendid utility matings, 1 00 


for fifteen eggs. 
WwW, T. ROBERTS, Dept. C, Gurley, Ala. 


Ideal Poultry and Stock Farm. 


600 Birds at $1 to $2 Each. 


B. P. Rocks, 
Buff Orpingtons, 

Light Brahmas, 
Black Minorcas, 
White and Brown Leghorns, 
White and Silver Wyandottes 
(Specialties). 


Eggs 15 for $1 00 to $2.00. 


Satisfaction guaranteed. 


Cc. E. SMITH, Arron, TENN. 


100 SINGLE COMB BROWN 
LEGHORN GOCKERELS 
FOR SALE, 
$1 to $1.50 EACH. 


They are extra fine. 


I will also book 

a few orders for 

Berkshire Pigs 

to be shipped 
next Spring, at $5.00 each. 

CAROLINA STOCK POULTRY FARM, 
Cc. U. HINSHAW, 

R. F. D. No. 6, Greensboro, N.C. 























Ross Comb Leghorns. 
Plymouth Rocks. 


6B La ff W yandottes. 


Bronze Turkeys. 
Mammouth White Turkeys. 


Berkshire Swine, Imported Strains Jersey 
Cattle. Mention this paper when writing. 


JNO. C. FOWKE, 
Baldock, 8. C 


Fine Gockerels $1.50 Each. 


Black Java and Partridge Wyandotte Cocker- 
els. Dhese are extra fine birds and to make 


room will sell at $1.50 each. 
Monroe, N. C. 


T. P. DILLON, 
SINGLE COMB R. I. REDS 


Eggs from nice colored and healthy birds at 
$2.00 per 15; $3.00 per 30; $7.00 per 100. I breed 
S. C. Reds exclusively. Send me your orders, 
Will give satisfaction. No stock for sale. 

N. A. HARTSFIELD, 
OAK HILL POULTRY FARM, WYATT, N. C. 


R. C. Brown Leghorns. 


Barnwell Co. 











A few prize-winning and 
prize-bred R. C. Brown 
Leghorns. for sale. Males 
$2.00, females $1.50. : : 


Box94, Greensboro, N.C. 





Barred Plymouth Rocks. 


My Barred Rocks have been winning at lead- 
ing shows the past six years. They will please 
for laying and growing the thriftiest broilers, 
as well as for exhibition. Stock forsale. Eggs 
from finest matings #1.50 per 15, $6.00 per 100. 
Golden Wyandotte cockerels of same high 
quality. Write me, no trouble to answer letters. 

J.H. FLEMING, WARREN PLAINS, N. C. 


Single Comb Black Minorcas, 


Prize Winners! 
Good Layers! 
Large Birds! 
Cockerels and Pullets for Sale. 
MISS MATTIE MILLER, 
Mr. Uzza, N. C. 


Rosé Gomb Rhode Island Reds 


Winners at Jamestown Exposition, Charlotte 
Poultry Show, Yadkin Valley and State Fairs. 
Pens headed by Tuscarora, winner of 3 firsts in 
1907; Roanoke, a Jamestown winner. All other 
pens headed by Ist prize cockerels. Eggs $1.25, 

62.00 and $3.00 per 15. Write for mating list. 
WM. L. SAUNDERS, 
Dept. D. DURHAM, N. C. 


Poultry----Berkshires. 


A nice lotof M. B. Turkeys, correct in plumage, 
White Holland Toms, line-bred B. P, Rocks, 
B, B. Game Bantams, Pekin drakes and ducks; 
eggs in season. 5 mos. old boars and sows; one 
2% mos. old boar full brother to my first prize 
boar, under 6 mos, Virginiaclass, received prize 
open-to-all at Oct. State fair. Will sell you a 
great bargain s to make room. 

F. SOMMERS, Somerset, Va. 


EGGS, $1.00 FOR SETTING OF Id. 
: 8. C. White and Brown 
\/x4) Leghorns, White Wyan- 
dottes, B. P. Rocks, 
Houndans, Black Minor- 
ig! Light Brahmes, and 

I, Games. 

e Pekin bok Eggs, $1.25 for 13. 
no folder; it’s on . 


NEVIN POULTRY YARDS, 
R. F. D. 7, Box 46, Charlotte, N. C. 














Barred Plymouth Rocks and 
S. C. Buff Orpingtons. 


Eggs for hatching from two of the best breeds 
there are. B. P. R., $1.00 per 15; B. O., $1.50 per 
15. Also a few nice cockerels for sale at $1.00 
each. Orders filled on short notice. Eggs strict- 
ly fiesh, and packed so as to go safely anywhere. 

MRS. A. J. OWENS, Canon, Ga. 


For the Very 
Best Poultry in 
Central North 
Carolina Write 
Pinehurst 


General 
Oflicés, 


«Pinehurst, N, CG. 


We Hare all the Leading Breeds. 


GOOD EGGS FOR HATCHING. 








Pure S. C. Brown Leghorns. 


Best laying strain in the South. Free range. 
$1.00 per 15, $6.00 per 100, $50.00 per 1000. 

Pure Single Comb White Leghorns, from prize 
winning strains, pullets commenced to lay at 5 
months old, $1.50 for 15, $8.00 per 100. 

Single Comb Buff Orpingtons, Ist class mat- 
ing, $2.00 for 15, $10.60 per 100. 

I ship from Richmond, Va. 
fertile eggs, and safe delivery. 


MRS. CAL HUSSELMAN, 
R. F. D1. 


I guarantee fresh 


HIGHLAND SPRINGS, Va. 





GREEN’S S.C BROWN LEGHORNS 1} hold 
their own In any company and have won the 
blue at some of the leading shows. both north 
and south; choice young stock for sale. Jno. 
P, Greene, 708 E. 5th St., Charlotte, N C, 





Chickens, Turkeys, Ducks, Eges. 


White and Barred Plymouth Rocks, S. C. 
Buif Orpingtons, S. C. R. I. Reds, S. C. Black 
Minorcas, Light Brahmas, Buff Cochins, C. I. 
Games, S. C. White Leghorns, W. C. Black 
Polish, Light Brahma Bantams, Eggs from prize 
pens $2.00 for 15, utility pens $1.50, Mammoth 
Bronze Turkey eggs #2.50 for 9. Imperial 
Pekin Duck eggs $1.50 for 11. Black, White and 
Buff Cochin Bantams, B. B. Red Game and Gol- 
den Seabright Bantams eggs $2.00 for 15. MRS. F. 
L. MIXON, Dept.F, Ft. McPherson St.,R.F.D, 1. 


Atlanta, Ga. 
PECIAL DISCOUNT, Rrom fumes Gaz. 
DEN Uv., Tazewell Va., 
to P. F. folks,on Wm. McGregor 38431, by 
Bay McGrexor, dam’s sire Staptwooa by 
Nutwood 600. Swvorth> ns, Hampshires, 
Southdowns, Mammouth Brovze and White 
Turkeys, Pea Fowl and Ducks, White and 
Barre Rocks, White W vancoties, Brahmas, 
Brown and White Leghorns, Black Lang- 
shans. Price makes this lot look bargainy. 
Offer expires Feb. 1. Pairs, trios, pens, no 
kin, or single mals. 


SUCCESSFUL HATCHES 


} and healthy, vigorous chicksare 
, always a certainty wi 


RELIABLE 
INCUBATORS 


%6 years’ experience and practical demonstration is 
crystallized in the one perfect machine, Double heat- 
ing system, double ventilating, economical—all ex- 
plained in our interesting poultry book. Write today. 
Reliable incubator & BrooderCo., Box B425 Quincy. 11] 











mone 


Hatch Chickens by Steam 
with the 
EXCELSIOR 
INCUBATOR 


‘or WOODEN HEN 


Economical and perfect hatching. 
Absolutely reliable and seif-regu 
lating. Thousands in use to-day. 
GEO. H. STAHL, Qaincy, lll. 





Send for free 
Catalogue. 





red to the skin 





C. L, PEIRCE, 


[ Single Comb Rhode island Reds 


Beautiful flock of Standard Bred Reds. 
Guaranteed eggs from pone headed by hae 
winning males, $1.50 and $2.00 per 15. 


Birds of grand size, and 


en Ny am 














YOU WILL BE PROUD 
to say that You have 
BILTMORE BLOOD IN 
YOUR POULTRY. 


And we are now making a Special Offer 
of Eggs for Hatching, $1.50 for 15 Eggs. 


From high-class mating of good 
birds—Barred and White Ply- 
mouth Rocks, White Wyandottes, 
Brown Leghorns. Special price 
on Eggs by the 100, $3 i3 


BILTMORE FARMS, 
Biltmore, N. C. 











